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PREFACE 



The increasing attention paid in this country to Teutonic 
Philology requires the publication of some handbook like 
the present to set forth the rise and progressive develop- 
ment of the German Language. The scholar will not be 
content with a knowledge of its present condition and 
capabilities, but will desire to trace back each of its 
characteristic qualities to its fountain head ; and such a 
task, while satisfying the philologer, opens up a most in- 
structive chapter of history and civilization. To guide 
and assist the student in prosecuting his researches in 
this field of literature is the design and object of this 
little work. The need of it is especially felt in the Royal 
University of Ireland, which has adopted the subject as a 
portion of its regular course in Arts, and requires from 
all students who take up German a competent acquaint- 
ance with Teutonic Philology. In the older Universities 
of the United Kingdom this subject is also claiming much 
attention. 



PREFACE. 



The place of Modern Languages in the curriculum of 
our Universities depends a good deal upon the amount of 
scientific treatment they are capable of receiving ; and it 
is only when philological research can be usefully allied 
to the study of the Mind and Literature of nations that 
they can rightly demand a conspicuous position amongst 
University studies. To assist in vindicating for Modern 
Languages such a place of honour beside the long- 
established Classics of Greece and Rome is one of the 
objects which the author has proposed to himself in the 
compilation of this sketch ; and a portion of the Nibelun- 
genlied has been annotated and appended as a specimen 
or illustration of the ancient literature of Germany. 

A. M. S. 
38, Trinity College, Dublin, 
July, 1885. 
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Page 40, 1. 24, for 'Unsar Trahtin,' read ' Unsar TrKhtin.' 
„ 76, 1. 28, for ' sparaen,' read ' spanen.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PLACE OF GERMAN AMONGST THE LANGUAGES 
OF EUROPE. 

The student who enters upon the philological investiga- 
tion of the German language cannot fail to be struck at 
once with its great originality. Inferior perhaps to both 
English and French in political importance as well as in 
elegance, German can certainly claim pre-eminence in 
point of antiquity above all the languages of the West. 
This claim is no mere assumption of sentiment, but rests 
on a solid basis of fact, dating back three thousand years 
at least, if not twice as far. One great argument in sup- 
port of it is the simplicity of its vocabulary, whose ele- 
ments in the main are of homogeneous character and 
derivation. In this respect German contrasts with the 
composite languages of Europe, formed by the blending of 
some foreign speech with the native tongue, as English by 
the inoculation of Teutonic with Latin ; and, conversely, 
the Romance languages, by engrafting the Latin with 
Teutonic. German, on the contrary, has maintained a 
singular freedom from foreign admixture, and by its deter- 
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mined purity of speech and idiom vindicates its place as 
one of the great parent languages of the world. 

The explanation of this retention of primitive charac- 
teristics is furnished by the fact that the habitat of Ger- 
man, though often harassed with invasions, was never 
permanently occupied by any alien race ; and the language 
could therefore develop itself freely and naturally, only 
borrowing from its neighbours technical and scientific 
terms and other convenient enrichments of its vocabulary, 
without modifying its original native structure. For this 
reason a special interest attaches to its history, more espe- 
cially as it requires for its elucidation some scientific re- 
search into the dim regions of prehistoric times. Further, 
in attempting a survey of the subject within the narrow 
limits of the present sketch we shall find additional in- 
terest in dealing with the primitive roots, from which so 
many of the kindred languages of Europe have had their 
rise. 

We have said that one of the most violent causes of 
change was never experienced in the German language, 
inasmuch as the native idiom at no period had to struggle 
with the sovereign speech of the victorious invader. In 
England, as we know, it was otherwise, the original British 
language being almost destroyed by the Saxon invasions, 
and the substituted speech in its turn being vitally altered 
by the Norman conquest. But natural causes of change 
and growth of course there were, and variations arose in 
the language, as the national life developed itself, and 
fresh social phases succeeded one another. The German 
language, like the German people, has had therefore its 
infancy, its adolescence, and its maturity. The events of 
history have successively left their impress upon it ; for 
instance, we must not fail to notice the deep traces inde- 
libly carved upon it by heathen superstitions and Christian 
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creeds; by monasticism and chivalry; by the revival of 
letters and the reformation of the Church ; by the striv- 
ings of philosophy, and the agitating impulses of politics. 
The vocabulary must perforce expand, as new wants are 
felt, new discoveries made, new habits formed, new alli- 
ances cemented, and new popular feelings arise. In one 
direction growth and increase will be found, and in an- 
other part of the language disuse and decay. Such a 
source of modification is common to German with all 
national tongues, but the former had a further cause of 
growing variation in the tribal divisions of the people. 
This implies a multiplicity of dialects in the vernacular, 
^ach struggling for predominance, of which struggle the 
High German (Hoch-Deutsch) is the outcome and re- 
sultant. A few forms of German speech, such as the 
Gothic, had flourished before it, but in the course of time 
became extinct ; others, which competed with it success- 
fully for a time, such as the Low German, survived, but, 
beaten in the contest, were relegated to obscurity. The 
genius of Luther was the main cause which finally secured 
to Hoch-Deutsch its victory. In its modern prevalence 
we see a clear instance of the ' survival of the fittest.' 

To enter deeply into the subject just lightly sketched 
would require the aid of Sanskrit, or at least of Greek and 
Latin. Philological researches of this kind would sensibly 
further the investigation of the German language ; but in 
the present work a popular treatment only will be at- 
tempted, and a minimum of technical knowledge be pre- 
supposed. 

By those who desire fuller information on the subject, 
reference may be made to the German dissertations of 
Jacob Grimm and August Schleicher. The former, in his 
great work, 'Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache,' pub- 
Jished in 1849, often reprinted, may be said to be the 

b 2 
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Father of this department of Comparative Philology ; and 
the latter, in his • Die Deutsche Sprache/ first published in 
1859, nas teft little to be desired. An unfinished ' History 
of the High German,' by Heinr. Riickert, may also be 
consulted, but it throws little fresh light upon the matter. 
The grammar of the ancient dialects may be studied in 
the works of M. Heyne, Stamm, Pfeiffer, and Bartsch, 
while the philosophy of language is ably set forth in the 
writings of Bopp, Max Muller, and Scherer. 



CHAPTER II. 

EARLIEST TRACES OF GERMAN. 

By a careful comparison of the languages of Europe it has. 
been established that certain affinities exist amongst all, or 
nearly all. The exceptions are the Basque language, the 
Etruscan, and the Finnish, and the more modern Magyar, 
as well as the Turkish. On the other hand, these affinities 
are found to embrace also the Persian and the Indian. 
The inference is inevitable that all the nations represented 
by these languages, the Asiatic as well as their European 
congeners, are from the same root and stock. Amongst 
these similarities may be enumerated the numerals, and 
the personal pronouns, names of the heavenly bodies, 
domestic animals, cereals, and the Divine Being ; methods 
of conjugation, declension, and comparison ; the names of 
family relations, father, mother, etc., and other coinci- 
dences which are clearly more than accidental. The 
explanation favoured by philologers places the cradle of 
all these races in the highlands of Central Asia, from 
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whence migrations in prehistoric times brought some of 
these tribes with their dialects into Europe, while other 
migrations to the south and east brought the kindred 
tongues into Persia and Hindostan. Before leaving their 
common mountain home, these early wanderers must have 
been acquainted with husbandry, with the decimal system, 
with the art of taming animals, with the institution of 
matrimony, and finally, with certain identical notions of 
religious worship, which explain their surprisingly similar 
practices in all these respects. It is by no means asserted 
that these early settlers were the first to people Europe ; 
on the contrary, it is supposed that other races of unknown 
origin, of which the Etrurians, Basques, and Finns were 
only fragments, had preceded them. To the new-comers 
the names of Aryan, Indo-European, or Indo-German have 
been applied, the latter term being intended to show the 
important part which the Teutonic race played in those 
early migrations. 

Of these migrations there were three great shoals or 
waves, more or less distinct. The first of these comprised 
the Germans, Lithuanians, and Slavonians, whose languages 
are so closely related that these three tribes must have 
been more intimately connected with each other than with 
the rest. The second great irruption consisted of the 
Greeks, Latins, and Kelts, who occupied the south and 
south-west of Europe, penetrating even to Britain. The 
third of these great outpourings of population took an 
eastward or south-eastward direction, and became the stock 
of the Persian and Indian tribes. The latter tribes, being 
the last to leave their ancestral seats, and having a short 
road to traverse, retained more of the original traits of 
the primeval nation from whom they sprang. Their lan- 
guage, therefore, we may safely conclude, bears a closer 
resemblance to the early Aryan than any other. This is 
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the Sanskrit or sacred language, so called from the Vedas 
being written in it. In India indeed it soon ceased to be 
used as the vernacular, Prakrit being adopted for secular 
uses; but Sanskrit continued to be the language of scholars 
and of literature amongst the educated and the Brahmins. 
In recent times it has attracted to itself immense venera- 
tion, as philologers consider it the most ancient language 
of the world. To it, as the type of the old Aryan, the 
tongues of Europe are mostly traced back, and from it 
materials are gathered for our earliest history. Kelt and 
Slav, German and Italian, must alike resort to Sanskrit as 
the fountain-head of their etymology, and the clue to their 
national origin. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TEUTONIC STEM. 

From what has been stated, it follows that the most 
ancient conceivable species of German is that common 
Aryan language which was spoken during the primeval 
age throughout the highlands of Asia. Of that language 
nothing is actually known, though probable conjectures 
may be drawn from the traces left on its various descend- 
ants* Besides the features already specified there were a 
few archaic inflexions, of which faint vestiges only appear 
in the grammar of all the kindred languages. The Aryans- 
must have had a long list of cases in their declension of 
substantives. Besides the four' ordinary ones, they had a 
Locative case, an Instrumental case, two kinds of Geni- 
tive, and a Vocative. They also had a Dual number for 
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nouns. In the conjugation of verbs they had a Middle 
Voice, chiefly to express reflexive action. The past tense 
they expressed by reduplication and initial augment. All 
these and several other ancient forms have long disap- 
peared from the grammar of the world, in favour of other 
and simpler expedients, as the tendency of all human 
speech is towards simplicity. In the infancy of mankind 
the machinery of language was complicated, notwith- 
standing that the ideas to be expressed were so few. But 
in proportion as the number of ideas increased, the in- 
flexions became more uniform. The greater wealth of 
the human vocabulary was accompanied by greater sim- 
plicity in expression, as convenience dictated the re- 
trenchment of anomalies. 

When from the shadow of the prehistoric age we emerge 
into the twilight of history we discover the Teutonic race, 
dissevered at length from the Lithuanians and Slavs, and 
settling down in separate districts of central Europe; 
first, around the shores of the Baltic and at the mouths of 
the Elbe and Weser ; and secondly, along the north bank 
of the Danube. An enormous expanse of country lies be- 
tween these two regions, and it is not very clear who in- 
habited it, but we may presume it was the Slavonians. 
This tribe, followed by the Huns, wedged themselves be- 
tween the Teutons, and remained in possession of Poland, 
Austria, and Bohemia, until by degrees pressed back in 
the middle ages. The moving cause of all these migra- 
tions is one of the unsolved problems of history. Why, 
and when, the Slavs and Huns so suddenly appear in 
Europe we probably shall never know. It is certain, how- 
ever, that their irresistible sweep to the West is one of 
the leading causes of the long cycle of events which are 
comprised under the term the Great Migration. 

The first German irruption into Gaul and Italy occurred 
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1 1 3 B.C. It proceeded from two tribes in the region of 
Hamburg on the Elbe, the Cimbri and the Teutones. It 
was arrested by Marius in two bloody battles, at an inter- 
val of twelve years. The Cimbri and the Teutones sub- 
sequently disappear from the page of history; but the 
name of the latter indicates the previous existence of the 
word Deutsch, or Deutonisch, which was destined to be- 
come the common name for Germans. Though this word 
was at that time limited to a single tribe, which became 
extinct so early as 101 B.C., it was well suited for a wider 
application. It comes from the Old German word diota, 
Gothic thiuda, or people, and its root is preserved in 
deutm, to interpret, and several of its derivatives. The 
change of the D and T sounds in the beginning of the 
word is due to the principle of sound-shifting. Caesar 
and Tacitus had not heard of this word as an appellation 
for all Germans, nor did it become general in that sense 
before 843, a.d., although the worship of the national god, 
TutscOj progenitor of Mannus, and father of the German 
race, is mentioned by Tacitus. However, the silence of 
the Romans as to this word may be partly due to the pre- 
valence of the rival term Germani, which was first given to 
the Deutsche in Gaul, and thence spread to Italy, and 
is now used in England. The inappropriateness of this 
name had not escaped the attention of Tacitus, for he 
calls it a ' vocabulum recens et nuper additum.' It is pro- 
bably a Keltic word, derived from garmwyn, to shout, 
though some have connected it with the German ger t a 
spear, and with Wehrmann, a warrior ; but in the opinion 
of Leo and Grimm, the most competent judges in such 
questions, the former is the most probable. 

But notwithstanding the uncertain origin of their name, 
the separate nationality of the Germans is accepted as an 
axiom from the earliest times. All Germans are reported 
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to have resembled each other in their blue eyes, flaxen 
hair, and large limbs. As any political bond between the 
two hundred tribes mentioned by the ancients was wholly 
absent, we must look to such other ties as those of blood, 
religion, and social habits, to explain the unity of the 
nation. They worshipped the same gods, Wodan, Thunar, 
Zio, and Frigga; and the same demigods, Loki, Baldur, 
Irmin, and others. They had also the same stock of 
popular legends, e. g. the story of Sigurd or Siegfried, who 
slew the dragon ; of Tannhauser, who was enticed to the 
cave of Hulda (Frigga) ; of Dornroschen, or the Sleeping 
Beauty; and the fable of Reynart, the fox, who cheated 
the bear and the other beasts. They resembled each 
other also in their love of liberty, and their objection to 
kingly despotism and sacerdotal rule. They would tole- 
rate neither a hereditary monarchy nor a hierarchy, but 
were all ready to follow the heriban, or their elected 
chieftain's appeal to arms. At Christmas and on Yule 
Day they kindled bonfires on the mountain tops to cele- 
brate by song and victim the change of the seasons vouch- 
safed by the Supreme Power, which they darkly guessed 
to preside over both gods and men. 

Of a nation, so thoroughly one, not merely in name, 
but in religion, usages, descent, and social arrangements, 
it would be absurd to suppose that they could have had 
more than one language, or that dialectic differences could 
have outgrown or materially affected the groundwork of 
their speech. It is true that little evidence of the national 
German tongue exists ; for few German words are on re- 
cord, and the first dialect of which we have positive know- 
ledge dates from a. d. 350. Inference, therefore, is our 
chief guide to the parent language, or Ursprache of the 
Germans. Nevertheless, philologers have endeavoured to 
'draw up the scheme of such a language. If not distinctly 
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provable, it is at all events an instructive fiction, as it fur- 
nishes a list of the chief peculiarities of the German branch 
of the Aryan language. On some of its leading character- 
istics we must therefore touch. 

Towels. — According to the theories of Grimm, Bopp„ 
and Schleicher, the Aryan had but three vowels, a, i, and 
u, and every root-word of that language contained one of 
these three. In the course of time a was compounded with 
2', and thus arose e ; also a was compounded with u, and 
thus arose o. But there was a marked difference in the 
use of these five vowels. The three original sounds were 
reserved for the roots ; e and o only occurred in flexional 
syllables and in derivations. Still later, two diphthongs 
were added, ei and au. This is the whole list of vowels 
which the Germans brought with them from their eastern 
home, and preserved for many centuries almost unaltered. 
The only difference that was made was, that the three ori- 
ginal vowels were employed both in a lengthened and in 
a short form, whereby the number of vowels supposed to- 
have existed in the oldest German amounts to ten, a, z, u> 
d, 1, ft, o, e, ei and au. The Goths had twelve vowel- 
sounds : in Old High German there were no fewer than 
thirty; in Middle High German twenty-two; and in the 
present dialect there are about fifteen. The cause and 
principle of these changes will be explained in their pro- 
per places : for the present it will be sufficient to apprise 
the student that the short e (or £) never existed in German 
until about the eighth century, and that the majority of 
the dotted vowels, d y o, u and du, are an invention of the 
twelfth. 

Ablaut; Umlaut; Brechung. — One of the most 
striking peculiarities to be met with in every Teutonic 
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dialect is the use made of the preceding list of vowels by 
the process termed Ablaut, i. e. the insertion of a fresh 
vowel in the perfect and past participle of ' strong ' verbs. 
The change of the Gothic drinkan into drank and drunk- 
uns is a convenient example, because it contains all the 
three oldest vowels in regular succession. Other verbs 
descended the scale in the opposite direction, and others 
again changed about. 

The preceding grammatical phenomenon should not be 
confounded with the Umlaut, or the composition of vowels 
with i, which, as just stated, was very common in the later 
stages of German. In Aryan and in Gothic there was no 
a, o, ii, or du ; but the principle of the Umlaut is implied in 
the origin of the vowel e, which arose, like the four more 
recent Umlauts, out of a composition of i with a. Um- 
laut became one of the favourite methods of forming 
plurals, comparatives, and certain parts of the strong- 
verbs. One example will do for all cases. The second 
person of fallan, 'to fall/ was in the German Ursprache ^xo- 
bably /allt's; this led to the contraction of the a and i 
into e, notwithstanding that they were in different syllables, 
and thus arose du/ellis, which at last became bit fattfi. 

The opposite process to Umlaut is that called Breckung, 
or ' breaking/ u e. the change of a vowel by compounding 
it with a. This phenomenon is not so common as the 
two preceding ; it is limited to derivations, and only plays 
an important part in etymology. Thus the letter o in 
Vogel (bird) is due to 'breaking/ or deflection from its 
previous u -sound, because the original form of that word 
had been fugal, and the a had the effect of breaking u 
into o. 

Consonants. — Every German dialect, without excep- 
tion, displays an inclination to mispronounce labials, den- 
tals, and gutturals, by pronouncing a sharp /, /, k for the 
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soft b, d, g; moreover, aspirating p, /, k ; and finally, 
though less often, putting the soft b, d 9 g for the corre- 
sponding Aryan aspirates. Thus the Latin pater in Ger- 
man became vater, and /rater, Bruder. In the earliest 
stage of the language this may not have been the case. 
At all events the Getae and Daci, as well as the Cimbri 
and Teutones, were, as Grimm thinks, free from this 
vicious habit. But about 50, a. d., or in the first century 
of the Christian era, this consonant-shifting, or Lautver- 
schiebung, as it is technically called, had gained such 
ground as to have for the first time gone over the whole 
dictionary, and changed every word in the language. It 
is under such circumstances that the Scandinavian, Gothic, 
and Anglo-Saxon dialects were formed. The disposition 
to mispronounce the nine consonants meanwhile con- 
tinued, and before 700 years- had elapsed one section of 
the Germans, namely the High-Germans, repeated the 
mistake, and mispronounced the then existing consonants 
once more in the direction indicated. The consequence 
was, that in High-German all the Aryan consonants be- 
came doubly mispronounced, while in all the others they 
are so once only. 

Conjugation and Declension. — The German lan- 
guage is defective in a verbal inflexion for the future tense. 
The oldest Ursprache contained no sign of a future. For 
this purpose, however, two auxiliaries were used of old, 
corresponding to the English shall and will. The two 
other auxiliaries, haban and sin, also occurred in certain 
portions of verbs. But waurthan, as the Goths called 
werden, was not used for the future. This practice dates 
from the age of Luther. There were in the Ursprache 
three regular conjugations — one with perfects in ida, an- 
other in oda, and a third in aida, or eda. These corre- 
sponded to the fourth, first, and -second conjugations in 
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Latin ; the third, Latin, was represented by the irregular 
verbs. 

In regard to declension, we will only mention the double 
declension of adjectives as one of the peculiarities of 
German. There is no language besides German which 
declines its adjectives both ' strongly ' and ' weakly.' 

Handwriting. — The Germans to the present day de- 
cline to make use of the Roman letters employed in Eng- 
land, France, and other western countries, in writing and 
in printing. Books intended for foreign use are some- 
times printed in English type ; but those for home use, as. 
well as all newspapers and official documents, are printed 
in German type. Germans also write to each other in the 
well-known national Handschrift — rarely in any other. 
This German handwriting, like the German printed alpha- 
bet, is a thing of some antiquity. It existed before the art 
of printing. However, it is not marked by great origi- 
nality, whatever may be its other merits. The letters of 
the two German alphabets, printed and written, are, after 
all, only corruptions of the Latin alphabet, differing from 
it but slightly — chiefly in the lower strokes of the letters, 
which are pointed instead of round. There are also in 
German letters which do not exist in English, namely, the 
dotted vowels, and the 5, and one or two other consonants. 
It may be added that some German scholars desire the 
abandonment of the two native alphabets — that for writ- 
ing and that for printing — and the adoption of the West 
European and English in its stead. 

There existed once before in very ancient times a Ger- 
man alphabet different from any other in Europe, called 
the Runic, from runa (Gothic), meaning ' mystery,' • token.' 
This alphabet probably was derived from Phoenicia, but 
as the Semitic race had signs only for consonants, the 
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Germans had to supplement it by the invention of vowel- 
signs. The Runic comprised sixteen letters, in the fol- 
lowing order : /, u, th t o, r, k, /, », i, a, s, /, b, /, m,y. It 
was never written, but incised or engraven on wood, stone, 
or brass. Hence the technical term for writing was reissen, 
4 to tear,' ' to scratch,' from which the English write arose. 
The German schreiben is of later origin, probably coming 
from the Latin scribere. Runic writing was employed in in- 
cantation, the charm being written on stones or wands, which 
served as lots. Runes also were made use of to assist the 
memory in calculations. Prophecies and memorial tablets 
were generally composed in Runic. The most remarkable 
specimens of Runic now Qxtant is the Runenstein of Lake 
Malar, near Stockholm. It is a huge block of granite, on 
which is sculptured a picture of Sigurd, the dragon-slayer; 
and under it runs a ledge of Runic writing about twenty 
feet long. The seventy or eighty Runes in this ledge have 
been deciphered, and refer to a Northern queen who 
•erected this memorial in honour of a relative. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OLD NORSE AND GOTHIC, A. D. 350. 

Old UTorse. — Five hundred years after the time of 
Marius we reach the period of the Great Migration. In 
that age two dialects branched off from the parent stock 
of the Teutonic Ursprache. One of these, in the extreme 
north of Central Europe, is that called Old Norse, or, if 
we include its scions, the Scandinavian. The Old Norse 
dialect died out in the course of the middle ages, after 
giving birth to three still living daughter-languages — the 
Icelandic, the Swedish, and the Danish. The last is 
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spoken in Denmark and Norway, as there is no separate 
Norwegian dialect. The Old Norse would long ago have 
been forgotten had it not served as a vehicle of literary 
composition to the scalds of the old Scandinavian race. 
These poets of their native mythology are the principal 
source through whom we have any knowledge of the 
old Teutonic sagas on gods and heroes. There are two 
such compositions, which both bear the name of Eddas. 
The older Edda is in verse, and dates from the eighth or 
ninth century; the latter is in prose, and is sometimes 
called the Snorra, because it is the work of an Icelandic 
scholar, Snorri, son of Sturla, who lived about A. d. 1200. 
This Snorri included the earlier Edda in his work, and 
commenced his work as follows : — 

'Gylfi konungr rSdh thar londum, er nu heitir Svithjodh. Fra 
konum er that sagt, at hann gaf einni farandi konu at launum skemtu- 
nar sinnar, eitt plogsland i riki sinu, that er fiorer oxn draegi upp dag 
ok nott.' 

[King Gylfi ruled over some lands which one now calls Swedes- 
people. Of him it is said that he gave to a wayfaring woman as a pre- 
sent for her gratification so much plough-land in his kingdom as four 
oxen should be able to plough in a day and a night.] 

The Scandinavian languages have four characteristics, 
by which their grammar and vocabulary are easily distin- 
guishable from those of other Teutonic languages. 

(1) They put the indefinite article, hinn, hin, hit (or inn, 
in, it), after the noun, instead of prefixing it. 

(2) They give to intransitive verbs the form of the pas- 
sive. 

(3) They have dropped every final «, both in infinitives 
and in nouns, putting a and u for an and un. 

(4) They put r in the place of s in all endings; ar and 
ur for as and us in Gothic. This is technically called 
Rhotacism, from the Greek name Rho of the letter R. 
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ffothic. — The other Old German dialect, which much 
about the same time as Old Norse separated from the Ur- 
sprache, will now engage our attention. This is Gothic, the 
most primitive species of Teutonic of which anything defi- 
nite is known. Apart from some literary relics Gothic is 
extinct. It could leave no offspring, because the Goths 
perished as a separate nation during the succeeding three 
centuries. Up to that time it was spoken by the Visigoths* 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, Heruli, and Gepidae. All of these had 
invaded the Occident, coming from the east and north, 
between a. d. 340 and 450, under pressure from the Huns 
and Slavs. In the fourth century the Visigoths commenced 
by settling, first with the consent of the Romans, in Dacia 
and Maesia, north of the lower Danube. While in this 
condition, and peacefully engaged in adopting Christianity, 
they had an intelligent bishop, of Cappadocian and half- 
Jewish extraction, called Wolfchen, or Vulphila, or Ulfilas. 
This pastor translated for his flock portions of the Bible 
into the native dialect. Five copies of his translation 
are extant. The most remarkable is that called the 
'Silver Ms.', from its silvered initial letters. It is now 
preserved at Upsal in Sweden, whither it was carried by 
the Swedish general Konigsmarck, when he took Prague 
in 1648, where he discovered this treasure. Ulfilas cer- 
tainly benefited the scholars of our time as much as the 
converts of his diocese, when he composed a book which 
will ever rank amongst the most remarkable relics of the 
past. Were it not for that book, a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Europe would up to this day be in ignorance 
of their earlier history. 

One of the interesting facts revealed by this volume is 
the existence of an ancient alphabet. Ulfilas is supposed 
to be himself the inventor of this alphabet, which consists 
of twenty-five letters, bearing a strong resemblance to the 
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Runic writing of Ramsund; also to the Greek, and faintly 
to the Latin. Professor Skeat, of Cambridge, who recently 
edited part of Ulfilas* s book from the German edition of 
Stamm and Heyne, believes seventeen of the Gothic letters 
to have been of Greek origin; seven others he supposes to 
have been imitations of Latin. These latter are the letters 
q, h t j y «, r, s, and/; and the reason why they are Roman, 
and not Greek, is that Latin was better suited to express the 
sounds intended than Greek, which has no exact equiva- 
lents for them. One letter only, the vowel 0, cannot be 
referred to either of these two sources. Professor Skeat 
believes it to be entirely invented by Ulfilas. It does not 
seem to be a Runic letter, because its shape, resembling a 
noose, or the letter 0, with two crossed strings hanging out 
at the lower end, does not appear among the signs of the 
stone of Ramsund. Professor Skeat thinks it is simply a dis- 
torted half Greek, half Roman letter, which Ulfilas devised 
to express the Gothic 0, because in sound it did not cor- 
respond precisely to any letters previously existing. Con- 
sequently he calls the alphabet of Ulfilas the bilingual, that 
is to say the composite, or the half Greek and half Latin. 
He believes it to be the same as that employed by Bede 
and other early monks of the West. The German writers, 
on the other hand, incline to the Runic origin of the alpha- 
bet of Ulfilas. 

The Grammar of the Gothic Dialect.— The limits 
prescribed to this work will not allow us either to insert 
any long extracts, or to give a complete account of the 
grammar of the Gothic dialect. Considering, however, 
that Gothic is not only interesting, as the most primitive 
species of Teutonic, but also most important for rightly 
understanding the inflexions and vocabulary of the more 
recent forms of German, we think it necessary to enter 
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into a few particulars. We shall select only those salient 
points which have largely affected German in its later 
stages, and leave the student to consult for fuller informa- 
tion the Gothic Grammar of Stamm (Paderborn, 1 85 1, often 
reprinted since), or the more recent English Manual of 
Professor Skeat, Oxford, Clarendon Press Series, 1882. 

Gothic resembles Greek and Sanskrit in several parti- 
culars. It has a middle voice, and for pronouns a dual 
number; it also has a reduplicative form for a large por- 
tion of its perfects, and it can form the passive voice 
without any auxiliary, by means of a termination ; at least 
it can do so in the present. In the past tenses the two 
auxiliaries, wairthan, 'to become/ and wisan, 'to be/ are 
introduced. The future tense, which in Latin, Greek, and 
all the Semitic languages, can be expressed by a mere 
inflexion, can only be expressed in Gothic and in all other 
German dialects by some circumlocution. No true future 
existed in German. The Goths expressed futurity by 
putting the verbs sculan, ' sollen/ and haban, 'to have/ after 
the infinitive, and the Gothic for 'he shall be' is: is wisan 
habaithy literally, ' he to be shall have ; ' also, is wisan seal, 
'he shall be.' 

The phonetic character of Gothic is very unlike that of 
modern German ; it is more like Anglo-Saxon. The well- 
known dotted vowels (or Umlauts) of the present German 
did not exist in Gothic ; these were not invented until the 
twelfth century. The Goths had three short vowels, a, i, u ; 
three long vowels, e, 6, u; and four diphthongs, ai, au, which 
might, both of them, be either short or long, and ei and iu 
— in all twelve sounds. The so-called weak endings, so 
prevalent in the present German, could not have occurred 
in Gothic, because there was no short e. The sound most 
nearly approching & was the short ai, which was employed, 
among other cases, in forming the reduplication of the 
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perfect. As regards consonants, the Gothic language 
stands with Scandinavian and Low German on the second 
step of the Lautverschtebung (or rotation of mutes), which 
will be explained more fully afterwards ; High German has 
gone one step further than Gothic, but Latin and Greek 
remained a step behind it. 

The Gothic Article, Pronouns, and Nouns. — 

The Gothic definite article sa, so, thata (= the) strongly 
resembles that of Anglo-Saxon and that of Old Norse. 
It was, at the same time, a demonstrative (= this), and 
<a relative (= which), and was declined thus: — 
Singular. 



N. (mas.) sa 


(fern.) so 


(neut.) thata 


G. this 


thizos 




this 


D. thamma 


thizai 




thamma 


A. thana 


tho 




thata 


Instrumental : thd (= 


by the). 






Plural. 






N. thai 


thds 




tho 


G. thize* 


thizd 




thize 


D. thaim 


thaim 




thaim 


A. thans 


thds 




tho 



The principal personal pronouns, meaning /, thou, he, 
she, it, &c, were: — 

Singular. 



N. 


ik 


thu 


is 


si 


ita 


G. 


meina 


theina 


is 


izos 


is 


D. 


mis 


this 


imma 


izai 


imma 


A. 


mik 


thik 


ina 


ija 


ita 






Plural. 






N. 


weis 


jus 


eis 


ij6s 


ija 


G. 


unsara 


izvara 


ize 


izd 


ize 


D. 


unsis, uns 


izvis 


im 


im 


im 


A. 


unsis, uns 


izvis 


ins 


ijos 


ija 



C 2 
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The possessive pronouns were : — meins, /hems, setns, 
unsar, izvar (=* your). 

The chief interrogative was: — hvas, hvo, hva (= who, 
what ?). 

The declension of nouns was twofold — strong, if the 
vowels a, i, u, oija occurred in the ending of the stem ; 
and weak, if the liquid letter n occurred in the ending. 
The nom. sing, of Gothic nouns often had lost its last 
letter, so that it was no clear evidence of the declension ta 
which the substantive belonged ; butfoks, fish, and waurd, 
word, were ofthea-declension; sunus, son, of the w-declen- 
sion ; and kunja, race, of that in Ja. The vowel-changes 
at the end were very complicated, for which reason we 
will only give one instance of the strong inflexion : — 

Sing. — N. sunus (= a son) ; G. sunaus; D. sunau; A. sunu. 
Pl. — N. sunjus ; G. sunivS; D. sunum; A. sununs. 

Important strong Gothic nouns were : — Guth, God ; brothar, 
brother ; barn, child ; airtha, earth ; jir, year ; saiwala, soul ; dags, 
day ; fugls, bird ; wigs, way ; hlaifs, bread ; thins, servant. 

The declension of weak nouns was much more simple. 
They had the letter n in all their endings, sometimes with 
an s attached, especially with the gen. sing, and nom. and 
accus. pl., as is shown in the following paradigm : — 

Sing. — N. hana (= a cock) ; G. hanins ; D. hanin ; A. hanan. 
Pl. — N. hanans; G, hanane; D. hanam; A. hanans. 

Important weak nouns were : — Sunna (masc), sun ; mena (masc.), 
moon ; guma, man ; gatwo, street ; aithei, mother ; fan, fire ; marei, 
sea ; wato, water ; and tuggo (or tungo), a tongue. 

Declension of Adjectives and Numerals, — All 

Gothic adjectives could be declined in two different ways, 
either weakly, like hanan, a cock ; or strongly, like the 
article sa. so 2 /ha/a. The former declension was necessary 
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when the definite article appeared before the adjective ; 
the latter when there was no article. The object of de- 
clining adjectives in two ways, as is the case in Gothic 
and all the other Teutonic dialects, including Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse, is twofold — (i) To distinguish the 
definite sense in the use of a noun qualified by an adjec- 
tive from its indefinite sense. As the indefinite article 
(a, any, some) in German is generally omitted, it is neces- 
sary to mark indefiniteness by some other sign ; therefore 
it is shown by the ending of the adjective. (2) To avoid 
the unpleasant repetition of sound, which would have 
resulted from the use of the full terminations -amma, -aim, 
-ana, -izo, &c, at the end of both article and adjective. 

The comparatives and superlatives of Gothic adjectives 
end either in -iza and -ists; or, more rarely, in -oza and 
-osts. The appearance of z in -iza and similar termina- 
tions is due to the rule of Gothic grammar, that any s- 
sound must be changed into z whenever it stands between 
two vowels. There are in Gothic, and in all other Teutonic 
languages, the following four irregular comparatives : — 

Gods (good), batiza, batists. 

Ubils {evil), wairsiza, wairsists. 

MikHs {great), raaiza, maists. 

Leitils (small), minniza, minnists. 

To the class of adjectives we must also add the numerals, 
which in Gothic were declined. The first three had separate 
forms for masc, fem., and neuter, as well as separate end- 
ings, resembling those of the pronouns, for all the cases. 
Those after three took endings in *', S, and im in their gen. 
and dat. for all three genders. 

1. Ains, aina, atn 9 oxainata. 2. Tum\ twos, twd. 3. Threis, 
ihrija. 4. Fidvor. 5. Ftmf. 6. Saths. 7. Stbun. 8. Ahtau. 
y.Niun; gen. niune. 10. Taihun* 11. Ainlif. 12. Twalif. 
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13. Thrija-taihun. 14. Fidvor-laihun. 15. Fimf-taihun. 
16. Saihs-iaihun. 17. Sibun-taihun. 18. Ahtau-taihun. 
19. Niun-taihun. 20. Twai-tigjus ; gen. twaddje-tigive ? 
dat. twaim-tigum. 30. Threis-tigjus. 100. Taihund-tihund. 
1000. Thusundi. 

The first, second, third, in Gothic is — Fruma, anthar, 
thridja. A singular form is frumist, first of all, which is 
superl. of fruma. 

Conjugation of Strong Verbs.— By a j/rp#£- verb 
is meant one which has the power of forming its perfect, 
and sometimes also its participle past, by means of vowel- 
change. Such verbs, in all the old Teutonic dialects, had 
no fewer than four radical tenses. Besides the present 
indicative, or present infinitive, which generally have the 
same root, there is — (1) the first person sing, perfect; 
(2) the first person plural perfect ; and (3) the participle 
past: each can have a different vowel. Thus, rtnnan, to 
run, has four radical tenses : ik rinna, I run ; ik rann, I 
ran ; wets runnum, we ran ; and runnans, run. The follow- 
ing specimen of the strong conjugation will show the 
person endings : — 

Pres. indie. Rinna, rinnis, rinnith. Dual. Rinnds, rinnats ; rinnam,. 

rinnith, rinnand. 
Pres. subf. Rinnau, rinnais, rinnai. Dual. Rinnaiva, rinnaits ; 

rinnaima, rinnai th, rinnaina. 
Per/, indie. Rann, rannt, rann; runnum, runnuth, runnun. 
Per/, subj. Rannjau, rannjeis, ranni ; ranneima, ranneith, ranneina. 
Imper. Rinn, rinnam, rinnith. 
In/in. Rinnan. 
Partic. pres. Rinnands. 
Partic. past. Runnans. 

Similarly were conjugated : — Biudan (to bid), bauth, bauthum, 
bauthans ; brikan {to break), brak, brekum, brukans ; dragan (to carry), 
drog, drogura, dragans ; dreiban (to drive), draib, dribum, dribans ; 
drinkan (to drink), drank, drunkum, drunkans ; faran (to proceed), for> 
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forum, farans ; gangan (to go), gangida (or iddja), iddjedum, gangans ; 
giban (to give), gaf, gebum, gibans ; itan (to eat), at, etum, itans ; 
kiusan (to choose), kaus, kusum, kusans ; niman (to take), nam, nemum, 
nimans; quiman (to come), quam, quemum, quimans; quithan (to 
say, quoth), quath, quethum, quithans; slihan (to slay), sloh, sldhum, 
sl&hans ; standan (to stand), stoth, stothum, stothans ; thankjan (to 
think), thahta, thahtum, thahts ; thunkjan (to seem), thuhta, t huh turn, 
thuhts ; tiuhan (to draw), tauh, tauhum, tiuhans ; and wairthan (to 
become), warth, waurthum, waurthans. 

Reduplicating Verbs. — About forty Gothic verbs 
formed their perfect by repeating the first consonant with 
at before their stems. The following are the most re- 
markable : — 

Fahan {to capture), per/, faifah, faifahum ; part, fahans. 
Haldan (to hold) ; haihald, haihaldum ; haldans. 
Hlaupan (to leap) ; haihlaup, haihlaupum ; hlaupans. 
Letan (to let) ; lailot, lailotum ; letans. 
Slepan (to sleep) ; saislep, saislepum ; slepans. 
Stautan (to strike) ; staistaut, staistautum ; stautans. 

To the same class belong — Flekan, faifldk, to lament; fraisan, to 
tempt ; gritan, gaigrdt, to weep ; hahan, to suspend ; haitan, haihait, 
to call; hvdpan, hvaivhdp, to boast ; laikan, to skip (Luther's locken); 
redan, to provide for ; skaidan, to sever ; and waian, to blow. 

Weak Verbs. — Of the weak or regular conjugation, 
which is incapable of Ablaut, some verbs form their perfect 
in -ida, others in -oda, and others in -aida. To the last- 
mentioned class belongs the auxiliary haban, to have : — 

Pres. Ik haba, thu habais, &c. ; subj. ik habau ; perf. ik habaida 
(pi. weis habaidedum) ; subj. ik habaidedjau ; part. past, babaiths ; 
pass. pres. ik habada ; subj. ik habaidau. 

Similarly — Bauan, to build; Jijan, to hate; liban, to live; 
liugan, to marry ; slawan, to be silent ; thulan, to suffer (German 
dulden); and trauan, to trust. 

Salbdn (to anoint) ; perf. salboda ; partic. salboths. 

Similarly — Spillon, to narrate ; wundon, to wound; and frijon, 
to woo. 



n 
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Very numerous is the class of verbs which follow, sokjan. 
to seek. These end in -Jan in the infinitive, and form 
their perfect in -tea. 

Pres. indie. Sdkja, sdkeis, s6keith ; sokjam, sdkeith, sokjand. 
Perf. S6kida, sdkides, sdkida ; s6kid6dum, sdkid6duth, sokid£dum. 
Part. past. S6kiths. 
Imp. S6kei. 

Similarly — Lag/an, to lay ; vasjan, to clothe ; arjan, to plough ; 
tatnjan, to tame ; vrakjan, to persecute ; fulljan, to fill ; meljan, to 
write ; taujan, to be good ; aljan, to freeze ; bug/an, to buy; br&kjan, 
to use; and waurkjan, to work. 

Anomalous and Defective Verbs. — There are ten 
anomalous auxiliary verbs to be met with in nearly every 
dialect of Teutonic, which in the earliest stage of the 
language had been Perfects, though their subsequent 
Gothic and later form makes them appear as Presents. 
These are: — 



Infinitive. 


English. 


Sing. Pres. 


PI. Pres. 


Perfect. 


Daursan 


to dare 


dars 


daursum 


daursta 


Dugan 


to he good 


daug 


dugum 


daughta 


Kunnan 


to know 


katrn 


kunnum 


kuntha 


Lisan 


to have learnt 


lais 


lisum 


lista 


Magan 


to be able 


mag 


magum 


mahta 


Munan 


to remember 


man 


munum 


munda 


Nauhan 


to suffice 


nah 


nanhum 


nauhta 


Skulan 


to be likely 


skal 


skulum 


skulda 


Thaurban 


to want 


tharf 


thaurbum 


thaurfta 


Witan 


to know 


wait 


witum 


vissa 
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The auxiliary wisan, to be, had in Gothic only two 
roots, as and was. All the forms beginning with b, such 
as been (E.), and bin (G.) are of later date, and not found 
in Gothic. It was not until the eighth century that the 
third root (bhu) was introduced, from which the more 
recent tenses of wisan or wesan are derived. The Gothic 
auxiliary verb was thus conjugated : — 

Pres. Im, is, ist ; sijum, sijuth, sind. Dual. Siju, sijuts. 

Subj. Sijau, sijais, sijai : sijaima, sigaith, sijaina. 

Perf. Was. Subj. Wesjau. Inf. Wisan. Partic. Wisands, visans. 

Standan, to stand; perf. stoth ; pi. stothum. Ogan, to fear ; pres. 
og ; pi- ogum ; perf. ohta. Mdtan, to take place, to meet ; pres. mdt ; 
perf. mosta. Wiljan, to be willing ; pres. wail, pi. wilum, perf. 
wilda, wildes, wilda. 

Specimens of Gothic 

The Lord* s Prayer. — Atta 1 unsar, thu in himinam, veihnai 2 namo 
thein. Quimai thudinassus theins. Wairthai wilja theins, sve in 
himina, jah ana airthai. Hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan 3 gif uns 
himma daga. Jah aflet uns thatei 4 skulans sijaima, swaswe jah weis 
afletum thaim skulam unsaraim. Jah ni bringais uns in fraistubnjai. 5 
Ac lausei uns af thamma ubilin. Unte theima ist thiudangardi, 6 jah 
mahts, jah wulthus, in ai veins. 

Jah aftra Jesus dugann laisjan at marein, jah galesun sik du imma 
manageins filu, swaswe ina, galeithandan in skip, gasitan in marein ; 
jah alia so managei withra marein ana statha was. 

[And Jesus commenced again to teach by the sea, and there collected 
themselves unto him great crowds, so that he, having gone into a ship, 
was sitting on the sea, and all the multitude near the sea was on the 
sea shore.] 



1 Keltic word for father. 2 Veihan, to be sacred (subj.). 3 Daily. 
* Whatsoever indebted we may be. 6 Temptation (German forschen). 
6 Kingdom, from a verb meaning to govem y like thiudianassus from 
thiudinan, to rule the people. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOW GERMAN. 

During the interval between the Great Migration and 
the establishment of Charlemagne's empire complete chaos 
reigned in Germany in every department of life, and there- 
fore in the domain of language. The several tribes which 
occupied the soil were too much engaged in settling the 
territory which they had either wrested from their prede- 
cessors, or defended against invaders, to be able to form 
regular social habits ; and as the prevalence of a national 
language presupposes peaceful intercourse and settled re- 
lations, none of their dialects had the opportunity 01 
acquiring supremacy. Fluctuation, irregularity, and sheer 
barbarism, are found in every attempt at composition 
dating from this time, and this wavering character of 
German extends deep into the next period, up to 1150. 
Meanwhile, as social disorder slightly abated, and peace- 
ful times began again to prevail, two great groups of tribes, 
each with its own dialect, were formed, and began to divide 
the land. Those Germans who lived in the south, among 
the Swabian hills and forests, where the Suevi had anciently 
roved, were designated High Germans, while those who 
dwelt nearer the sea and at the mouths of the great rivers, 
in the plains of the Saxons, were known as Low Germans. 
Between these two, on the Main and the Middle Rhine, 
resided the mighty Franks. A broad distinction in the 
manner of pronouncing the nine mute consonants now 
began to mark off the two main sections of the people. 
About a.d. 700, the High Germans, being particulary fond 
of sharps (k, p, /), aspirates and hissing sounds, adopted 
what is called the second sound-shifting, or Lautverschie- 
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bung, which will be fully explained in the next chapter. 
The Low Germans, not participating in this movement, but 
preferring to abide by the pronunciation inherited from 
their forefathers, remained with the Scandinavians and 
Anglo-Saxons, on the second step of the consonantal 
ladder, while the High Germans were advancing to the 
third. The adoption or rejection of the new hissing 
sounds, aspirates, and p, t and k afforded a test by which 
Germans were now known from each other, and created a 
dialectic antagonism in the nation. Should people agree 
to say wa$%er, pfunt, ich, tochter t puoch, er, e$ ? or should 
they say — water, pound, ik, daughter, book, he, it ? Such 
was the question to decide before Germany could possess 
a common national tongue. 

The decision of this question lay principally in the hands 
of the central tribes, who, by their geographical position, 
as well as by their political importance, were able to throw 
a preponderating weight into the scale. The Franks were 
a mixed race, some speaking High German, others Low 
German, and reasons will be given in the next chapter 
why they gave the preference finally to the former dialect. 
The doom of the Saxon Low German was thereby sealed, 
and was accelerated by numerical weakness. To use the 
words of J. Grimm, p. 836, ed. 1849, ' The noblest portion 
of the Saxon tribe had left the country at the time of the 
invasion of Great Britain, and thinned out by the de- 
parture of their countrymen, the remnant were unable to 
cope with the Franks, who overthrew them in battle, con- 
verted them by force to Christianity, and, in the course of 
ages, compelled them to adopt the Southern dialect/ It 
was not without prolonged resistance that the Saxon idiom 
thus gave way. The Lowlanders showed their literary 
capacity by producing the best poem of the earlier part of 
the middle ages. That poem was ' Heliand/ the work of 
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a Westphalian monk. Their political importance may be 
measured by the fact that they supplied Germany with a 
powerful dynasty of emperors between 919 and 1024. 
Their position was that of an allied, not that of a con- 
quered tribe. While from the central portions of Germany 
their dialect receded, they spread far and wide on the 
shores of the German Ocean and the Baltic, having long 
outgrown their Westphalian home. Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, West and East Prussia, received large 
contingents of Low German immigrants, and the tide of 
the Slavonic Sorbs and Wends, who had flooded the plain 
since the Migration, was stemmed by the sturdy Saxon 
front. In the several provinces thus annexed the Low 
Germans established their own dialect, which continued 
to flourish, notwithstanding the ascendancy of the official 
High German, and has survived to the present day under 
the name of Piatt- Deutsch. Equally successful was their 
expansion to the West. In this direction the road had 
been paved for them by their Frisian brethren, who, from 
time immemorial, had occupied the littoral, and were Low 
Germans, scarcely distinguishable from the Saxon. But 
the Saxon wave swept on to Holland and Belgium, where 
two other Low German dialects came into life, the Dutch 
and the Flemish. 

A Few Characteristics of Low German. — The 

chief difference between High and Low German lies in 
the different pronunciations of the nine mute consonants. 
The test-word is the neuter of the article. Wherever da% 
or das is said, there High German prevails ; where ddt or 
that is used, the contrary. The Low German also shows 
an inclination to put e for a, and to compound e with a 
and 0, while the High German prefers the graver sounds 
of a and uo, or u. The aspirated d and the aspirated t are 
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peculiar to dialects of Saxon origin. The following speci- 
mens of Anglo-Saxon and German-Saxon (Alt-Sachsisch is 
its German name) may give some idea of the respective 
characters of these two dialects, the scope of this volume 
not permuting a more copious selection. 
The ' Ordinances' of King Knut begin thus : — 
Dhis is dhonne seo worldcunde gerednes, dhe ik wille mit minan 
witena-raede thaet man healde ofar eall Engloland. Dhaet is thonne 
aerest, thaet ik wille thaet man rihte liga upparaere, and aeghwylce 
unl£ga georne afylle, and thaet man aweodige and awartwalige 
aeghwylce unriht, sw4 man geornost maege, of dhissum earde. 

[This is then the secular institution (or ordinance) which I wish 
with my wise Council that men should observe all over England. 
That is then the first, that I wish that men should rightly uphold the 
law, and should suppress every illegality readily, and that men should 
weed out, and root up, every wrong, so far as men are best able, out 
of this land.] 

About two centuries before Knut the following prayer is 
said to have been used by the German Saxons before one 
of their battles, when they made their final stand against 
Charlemagne, King of the Franks. Its genuineness is, 
however, doubted : — 

Hilli kroti Woudana, hilp osk un osken pana Uittikin ok kelta of ten 
aiskena Carlevi, ten slaktenera. Ik kif ti in Ur, un tou scapa, un tat 
rofe. Ik slakte ti all Franka up tmen hiliken Hartisberga. — G. Sauppe. 

[Holy great Wodan, help us and our leader Wittekind from the bane 
(or torture) of the treacherous Charles, the Butcher. I will give thee 
one buffalo (Latin urus), and two sheep, and the booty. I will 
slaughter to thee all the Franks upon thy holy Harz-mount.] 

Their prayer apparently was not heard by Wodan, for, 
shortly after, Charlemagne made all those Saxons whose 
lives he spared swear the following oath of abjuration : — 

Ik forsahu allom Diaboles werkum end wordum, Thunar ende Wodan 
end Sazndt, ende allem them unholdum, the ihra genotas sind. 

[I forsake all Devil's works and words, Thor and Wodan and Saxnot > 
and all the fiends who are their fellows.] 
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The sacred epic of Heliand, or ' Saviour/ written {circa 
880) in Minister, contains the following passage in allite- 
rative verse : — 

Ik seal in, quat hie, libera thing suitho warlico willean seggean, 
cuthian craft mikil. Nu is Crist giboran, an thesaro selbun naht, salig 
barn Godes, an thesara David's burg. Thar gi ina findan mugun an 
Bethlehem burg, barno rikost. Hebbeat that te tekne, that ik tellian 
mag waron wordon, that hie thar biwundan ligith, that kind in enero 
kribbun, thoh hie si kuning ober all earthun, endi himiles, endi ober 
eldi barn weroldes walthand. 

[I shall say to you, quoth he, a pleasing thing with truthful mind, 
and announce great power. Now Christ is born, in this selfsame 
night, the blessed child of God, in this town of David. There ye can 
find him in Bethlehem town, richest of children. Take this in token 
that I may say true words, that he there lies, tied up, the child in a 
•crib, though he is king over all earth and heaven, and ruling it over all 
the children of the world.] 

A few lines from one of Fritz Renter's stories in Platt- 
Deutsch, entitled Woans ik tou ne Fru kamm, or ' How I 
came by a Wife/ will give an idea of the present condition 
of the Low German dialects in Germany. 

3f fhmn of up, un fiettt mi an't gfenfter, un let mi be <8efc$ie$t bote$ ben Stop} 
galjn, im brctyt mi benn enblitf urn, un fdbb : 'fflt bamlic^e <Sefe$u$f, Unfel ! 
£)u fjafi (ft* all Uttxt <$ef$i$teitt>erteUt. 3a, taty be OU\ toeil if fu« be fflup 
anfcenning gttf mit gate, un $it fattft bu fei fofen. S>u mxft boe$ ni$ glotoen, 
fegg* it bat i! min SBtut i$r -§un> in 'ne 2Bafe$fe$ottet fK^cn, un mit e$ten fiben 
£)auf aftoiftyen toatb ? 

[I stood also up, and placed myself at the window, and let the story 
pass through my head, and turned myself then at last round, and said : 
'It's a foolish story, uncle. You have at other times told better 
stories.' * Yes,' laughed the old man, * because I at other times used 
to give the moral with it, and here you are to seek it.' ' You don't 
believe,' said I, ' that I could steep my bride's cap in a washing-basin, 
and wipe the table with her silk cloth ? '] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OLD HIGH GERMAN, 750-1150. 

At the end of the eighth century the tribes of Germany 
found themselves for the first time united under the sway 
of a single dynasty, the Carlovingian ; and the union of the 
people, which until then had been nominal, now became 
a political fact. But the abandonment of the tribe system, 
and the adoption of monarchy in its stead, could not fail 
to exercise a powerful effect on the language. The new 
kingdom was not yet constituted in 843, when the ex- 
istence of a number of provincial dialects was found to be 
an inconvenience. Men cannot transact public business, 
nor join in concerted action, unless they understand each 
other ; and legislation, as well as public worship, the work 
of courts, and the deliberations of assemblies, must have 
been hampered, if not frustrated, as long as Frank and 
Saxon, Swabian and Frisian, Bavarian and Thuringian, 
would each speak their own dialect only. In the western 
half of the empire Latin might supply the place of the 
common language, but in the eastern, or German half, 
where Latin was unknown, a different dialect must neces- 
sarily be selected to serve as the medium of communica- 
tion. The question, consequently, was forced on the 
Merovingian and Carlovingian rulers to decide which of 
the existing dialects of the German tribes should be raised 
to the dignity of the national language. 

The way in which the Frankish kings solved the question 
is clearly indicated by the circumstance that, in the course 
of the sixth or seventh century, their town of residence, 
Tolbiacum,in the country of the LowGerman Ubii, adopted 
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the High German name of Ziilpich in preference to its older 
Latin and Low German appellation. All the towns on or 
near the Rhine followed this example. Confluentia and 
Moguntiacum adopted Coblenz and Mainz as their future 
names. Francford became Frankfurt, and Strataburgum 
or Stratborough called itself Strazpuruc, or Strasburg. 
The High German /s, /, and/ triumphed all round. It is 
probable that in all these towns, and also in the Franconian 
towns of Speier, Fulda, Worms, Ingelheim, and Wiirz- 
burg, a large Low German element existed in the popula- 
tion ; but their mode of pronouncing German was dis- 
countenanced in all imperial edicts. The nomenclature 
of the chief cities was not the only sign of the spread of 
High German. The Carlovingian princes probably spoke 
it whenever they did not speak Latin. It is certain that 
they adopted it in their official communications with their 
German subjects. When, in 842, Ludwigthe German, son 
of Charles le D6bonnaire, took the famous Strasburg oath 
to assist the king of France, Charles, his half-brother, 
against their other brother, Lothaire, he pronounced the 
terms of the oath in Allemannic High German, and he 
made the whole of his army swear another oath in the 
same dialect to bind them to respect his solemn protesta- 
tion. (See text of the oaths below.) Besides the royal 
household, which was by Ludwig transferred to either 
Frankfurt or Wurzburg, all the stewards of the numerous 
Pfalzen, or domains throughout the country, spoke High 
German. The laws of the kingdom and the charters of 
the towns were drawn up in this dialect, and the higher 
ecclesiastics spoke High German whenever the Church 
did not require their utterances to wear the Latin garb. 
Four great convents, Fulda, Weissenburg, Wessobrun, and 
St. Gallen, became nurseries of High German learning, 
and through Otfried, abbot of Weissenburg, who was the 
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author of the ' Krist,' or ' Evangelienbuch/ the new dialect 
made its first attempt to become a literary language. 

The dialect thus raised to pre-eminence in Germany was 
called Lingua altm Germanice by Latin writers ; Germans 
generally spoke of it as the Frenkisga zunga, or the 
Thiudiska zunga. It is to be borne in mind that the 
normal form of this dialect in the earliest ages was the 
Alsatian Allemannic. This is explained by the fact that 
the Alsatians, being nearest to France, and understanding 
the Latin tongue as well as the German, generally served 
as interpreters, and often also as teachers and missionaries, 
in the Carlovingian Empire, as they were, by their bilin- 
gual education and habits, best qualified to serve as instru- 
ments of the new imperial policy, which was to consolidate 
in Europe a Latin-German, or German-Latin, monarchy. 
As the Allemanni were only the western branch of the old 
Suevic race, the introduction of the new dialect among the 
Swabians, or East Suevi, met with no difficulty. The 
dialect proved equally acceptable to the kindred Bavarians 
and Thuringians, as well as to those Austrians who sub- 
sequently settled on the east frontier of Germany. Thus 
the reception of High German met with scarcely any 
opposition, unless it may have been from Saxons and 
Frisians, who were, however, unable to stem the tide of 
fashion, being in the minority, and, moreover, in the posi- 
tion of a half-conquered appendage of the empire. 

The Vowels of the Old High German Dialect. 

— Notwithstanding its importance for the history of the 
language, the Old High German dialect is that least 
studied and least known among the earlier forms of 
German. This is owing to the scantiness of its remains, 
and the uncertainty of its word-spelling. The chief 
sources are ' Hildebrandslied/ the ' Krist ' of Otfried, and 

D 
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the ' Psalms ' of Notker. There are also some Old High 
German minor poems, and a few glossaries. The best 
German dictionary is that by Graff, and the best informa- 
tion on the grammar is to be found in Grimm, and in 
M. Heyne, 'Grammatik der altgermanischen Sprache/ 
Paderbon, 1862. For the purposes of this book a few of 
Heyne' s data will be communicated. 

The Old High German dialect added, according to 
Heyne, no fewer than eighteen vowel- and diphthong- 
sounds to the old Gothic dozen. A favourite diphthong 
of the Allemanni was the uo for the ordinary German u. 
The visitor to the Black Forest and Switzerland can hear 
it, if he will mark the native pronunciation of gut, Buck, 
Blut, which with them still sound guot, puoch, pluot. The 
Umlaut changes uo into tie. Other new vowels, though not 
so characteristic of the Allemannic, were ie, iu, ei, ao, &c. 
An important invention was the short e. It had been un- 
known in German up to the seventh century, and arose out 
of? and &. It is first discovered in the words skep, ship; 
e%, it ; weg, away ; weht, wight, thing ; and endi, end. In 
the tenth century this vowel began to force its way into 
every German inflexion. In the twelfth it had effected a 
perfect revolution in the language ; it ejected every a, 0, and 
u in either declension or conjugation ; and, to speak with 
Jean Paul, 'The twelfth century cut away the full-sounding 
bass-strings from the sounding-board, and in their places 
screwed in the thin ^-string.' 

Consonants. — This is the place to give an account of 
the Lautverschiebung, which, about 700, for the second 
time affected the consonants of German. The sound- 
shifting, made so famous by the researches of Grimm, was 
a faulty articulation of all B, D, and G sounds, and the 
only excuse that can be urged in extenuation of the mis- 
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take which it involves is, that it was committed with such 
regularity as to show that it was the German organs of 
speech which were in fault, and not merely the intention 
of the speakers. All other Teutonic dialects committed 
this mistake once ; High German twice. To understand 
it, the student must have present in his mind the distinc- 
tion between the soft or middle b, d, g; the sharp or 
tenuis/, /, h, and the aspirate ph or f, th, ch; and all he 
needs then remember is that any Aryan (Greek or Latin) 
consonant is mispronounced once in Gothic, in Scandi- 
navian, and in Low German, but twice in High German. 
The sounds are shifted by regular rotation from soft to 
sharp, from sharp to aspirate, and from aspirate back to 
soft. The process can under no circumstances be re- 
versed ; however, it can be arrested by laws of ' euphony,' 
if we may be pardoned the use of this term. Euphony 
consisted in avoiding th altogether, and b and g as much 
as possible. For the th the High Germans put a z, or, 
when final, an s; and for b and g, which did not seem 
sufficiently energetic to them, they preferred p and k, as 
more expressive of articulate force. Thus Ziilpich and 
Strazpuruc were made out of Tolbiac and Stratborough. 
The Allemanni were, among all Germans, the most in- 
veterate consonant shifters. They said ich pim, dupist, for 
ich bin y du bist, and holt for gold ; but the other Germans 
would not follow them in this respect, and often restored 
the b and g to the places which they had occupied before, 
and which they still hold in English. The law of Lautver- 
schiebung is visible at a glance by the following Table : — 

Aryan (Latin, Greek), . b,p,ph{fj, g, k, ch, d,t, th, 

Become in 
Gothic, English, Norse, 

Low German, . . p,f, b, k, ch, g, t, th, d, 

And in 

High German, . . ph,/,p t ch,k,g(k), z (s), d, U 

D 2 
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LABIALS. 



Latin. 


Gothic. 


Low German. 


Old H. Germ. 


New H. Germ. 


Pater 


fathar 


father 


fatar 


©ater 


Pes 


f6tus 


foot 


fuoz 


w 


Frater 


— 


brother 


pruodar 


SBrubcr 


Fagus 


— 


beech 


puoch 


$u$ 


Super 


ufar 


over 


ubar 


tite 


Cannabis 


— 


hemp 


hanof 


£anf 



Other instances : — Labium, lip, gefje ; nepos, nephew, Sfteffe ; vulpes, 
wolf, 2Bolf ; pondus, pound, #funb; nebula, nifl, ffttUl ; septem, seven> 
ffe&en; fero, I bear, piru, gefcftte; turba, JDorf; and penna, Seber. 



DENTALS OR LINGUALS. 



Latin or Greek. 


Gothic. 


Low German. 


Old H. Germ. 


New H. Germ. 


Ovyarrip 


daugtar 


daughter 


tochtar 


Zofytx 


dvpa 


dauro 


door 


turi 


$$tttc 


Tres 


dhreis 


three 


dri 


btet 


Decern 


taihun 


ten 


zehen 


3«$* 


Edere 


itan 


eat 


e^an 


ejfen 


Tenuis 


— 


thin 


din 


burnt 


Haedus 


— 


goat 


geij 


®eif 



Other instances : — Tu, thou, bit; tuus, thine, beta; Odvaros, death, 
Sob; tertius, third, brttte; tcucpv, tear, Bd$te; ScIkvv/ju, token, Brid&en; 
dens, tooth, Ba$n ; fi$v$, sweet, fuf ; tectum, thatch, S)aty ; sudor, 
sweat, @$»eifl. 
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GUTTURALS. 



Latin. 


Gothic. 


Low German. 


Old H. Germ. 


New H. Germ. 


Hortus 


gards 


garden 


karto 


©art en 


Caput 


haubith 


head 


haupit 


$au))t 


Precari 


fraihnan 


— 


fragan 


fragen 


Magnus 


raikils 


mickle 


michel 


— 


Jugum 


juk 


yoke 


joch 


3o$ 



Other instances : — Cor, heart, £et$ ; vigilare, wake, to<t$en ; pecus, 
fee, *Bie$ ; oculus, eye, Huge ; mulgere, milk, SJHty ; ego, ik, t<$ : nox, 
night, 3fou$t. 

Declension. — The O. H. G. article was declined 



thus : — 












Singular. 






Plural. 




N. der 


diu 


da; 


die 


did 


diu 


G. des 


dera 


des 


dero 






D. demu 


deru 


demu 


diem, 


or dem 




A. den 


dia 


dag 


dia 


di6 


diu 



The declension of adjectives and nouns resembled that 
usual in the M. H. G. dialect, which will be set forth more 
fully in Chapter VIII. It had, however, no endings in 3 
or &n ; instead of which, the O. H. G. has in, an, or un. 
The plural of zunga, tongue, was zungun, zungono, zungom, 
zungun. The accusative of Got (God) was Gotan, from 
(Goth.) Guth, or Gutha. 

Among the other inflexions the comparative of adjec- 
tives is particularly to be noted, on account of the Rhota- 
cism to which the Gothic terminations oza and iza were 
subjected, this ending being now changed into oro and iro. 
Flint (blind), comp. plintoro, sup. plintost; rich (rich), 
richiro, richist. Hence the modern comparative in -er. 
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Conjugation. — The 0. H. G. conjugation is nearly 
the same as that of the M. H. G. dialect, with the im- 
portant difference that the weak e is avoided: the only 
part of the verb where 2 occurs is the subj. present, where 
both ist and 3rd person end in 2. Findan, to find, was 
conjugated thus : — 

Indie, pres. Ih findu, du findis, ir, si, es; findit ; wir findames, ier 

findat, si£, sio, siu findant. 
Subj. FindS, findes, findg; findem^s, findat, finden. 
Indie, perf. Fand, fundi, fand ; fundames, fundut, fundun. 
Subj. Fundi, fundis, fundi ; fundimes, fundtt, fundin. 
Partic. Findant; gafundan. 
Imper. Find, findat. 
Inf. Findan. 

The prefix #0- or 37-, subsequently £*-, is very frequently 
found in part, past ; it only became the rule in the next 
period. The verb w&san, or sin, to be, received a fresh 
root in the O. H. G. dialect. In Gothic it had only two 
roots, as and vas (was), but a third was now added, cor- 
responding to fui in Latin, and iriifroK* in Greek. It was 
spelt pirn, in which the last letter is equal to the Greek 
-/tu, and was conjugated thus : — 

Ich pirn, du pist, er is, or ist ; wir pirumes, ier pirut', sie sint, or 

sindun. 
Subj. Ihsi. 

Perf. Was, wari, was ; wesumSs, wesut, wesun. 
Partic. WSsan = been. 
Inf. Sin, wSsan. 

Reduplication of Perfect. — One of the most in- 
teresting chapters of German grammar is the history of 
those strong perfects which in Aryan and Gothic had the 
reduplication. This archaic method of expressing the 
past had been universal in Sanskrit and in Greek, and 
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frequent in the Ursprache of German. In Latin it was 
limited to about twenty verbs, such as tango, tetigi; in 
Gothic there were forty cases; in Old Norse six; in 
Anglo-Saxon perhaps four; in English there is one, did; 
in German one, ich that; but owing to the invention of 
Ablaut, or vowel-change, reduplication was unnecessary 
in the machinery of speech. The question, therefore, 
arises, What became of those perfects which in Gothic had 
possessed this reduplicative prefix? To this question 
comparative philology can return a reply which in lucidity 
leaves nothing to be desired. Those verbs which had 
two consonants in their root, as salzan, to salt, and haltan, 
to hold, as well as those which had a very long vowel, as 
tuon, G. thun, to do, retained their reduplication longer 
than the rest, because the double consonant, as well as the 
long vowel, acted as a protecting screen against syncope, 
elision, contraction, or similar ' liberties' that might have 
been taken with their roots. All the rest underwent a 
process of contraction. As the Gothic reduplication had 
contained the diphthong ai, as seen in mislep (I slept), 
gaigrot (greeted), haihait (was called), the Allemanni con- 
tracted it with the radical of the verbs into ia t the Anglo- 
Saxons into So, the Scandinavians into e, and the later 
Germans into it. There are now, apart of fyat, fifteen 
German perfects which contain the sign of the ancient 
reduplication. They are— <jiti<j ; fmg ; Ijielt/ Ijing/ ixitt, liefj, 
fdjlief, mtij, Wte$, rief, Ijiefj, Ijtefc, Kef, jliejj, and fdjieb. In the 
oldest High German there were more, and some of the 
reduplicated perfects showed both the contracted and the 
uncontracted form. Thus the O. H. G. for ' I salted' was 
seisalz and sialz; the perfect of haltan was both hialt and 
heihalt; hei^en, perf. heihaz and hiaz. Gradually the older 
form died out, and sialz, hia%, and hialt remained. There 
were about thirty such perfects in ia. 



UO 
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The Strasburg Oaths. 

In Godes minna ind in this Christianes folches ind unser bedhero 
gehaltnissi, fon thesemo dage frammordes, sd fram so rair Got gewis^i 
indi mahd furgibit, so hald ich thesan minan bruodher, sdso man mit 
rehtu sinan bruodher seal, inthiu thaj er mig s6sima dud; ind mit 
Ludheren in nohheiniu thing ne gegangu, the, minan willon, imo ce 
scadhen werdhen. 

[For the love of God, and for the salvation of this Christian people, 
and of us two, from this day forward, so long as God shall give me 
consciousness and power, I will so uphold this my brother, as a man 
by right should (support) his brother, as long as he shall do the same 
to me; and with Lothair I will make common cause in no thing 
whatever which, as far as I can help, may turn out to his injury.] 

Oath of the Soldiery. 

Oba Karl then eid then er sinemo bruodher Ludhuwige gesuor, 
geleistit, inde Ludhuwig min herr, then er imo gesuor, ob in inan es 
irwendan ne mag, noh ih, noh thero nehein then ih, es irwandan mag, 
widhar Karl imo ce follusti ne wirdhu. 

• [If Charles keeps the oath which he has sworn to his brother Lud- 
wig, and Ludwig, my master, shall break the oath he swore to him, if 
I cannot restrain him thereof, nor I nor anyone else is able to restrain 
him, I will not become an abettor to him against Charles.] 



The Invocation of St. Peter, ed. by Massmann. 



Unsar Trahtin hat forsalt 
Sancte Petre giuwalt, 
Da3 er mag ginerjan 
Ze imo dingentem man ; 
Er hapet ouh mit vuortum 
Himilriches portun. 
Darin mag er skerjan 
Den er uwilli nerjan ; 
PittemSs den Gottes trut 
Alia samant over-hit, 
Da£ er uns firtanen 
Giwerdo kinadon. 



Our Lord has bestowed 

The power on St. Peter, 

That he may save 

The man who depends on him. 

He holds also with words 

The gates of heaven's kingdom. 

Therein may he let in 

Whom he wishes to save. 

Let us pray the favourite of God, 

Altogether over-loud, 

That he us lost ones 

May hold worthy of. mercies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN, A. D. 1150. 

Definition of M. H. «.— By M. H. G., or Middle 
High German, is meant the dialect which was spoken in 
Germany between 1150 and 1500, by the great majority 
of the people, notably by all South Germans, by princes 
as well as courts, by public officers, and by poets belong- 
ing to that age. The two great epics of the middle 
ages, Nibelungenlied and Gudrun, are written in that 
dialect ; all the poetry of the minstrel knights or Min- 
nesinger, from Heinrich Veldeke down to Gottfried von 
Strasburg, was composed in M. H. G.; likewise the arti- 
san poets, or Meistersinger, of the next age, made use of 
the same language. The true home of this dialect was 
Upper Germany, more especially Swabia, or Wiirtemberg. 
It was in that province that the most powerful patrons of 
minstrelsy, the emperors of Germany called the * Hohen- 
staufen' (Ghibellin line), resided. But all the neighbour- 
ing provinces, including those of Austria, spoke a dialect 
•closely akin to the Swabian. It will be understood from, 
this that the name High German has a geographical 
meaning ; it denotes the dialect of the southern or hilly 
portions of the country. On the other hand, the adjective 
middle has a chronological import. It signifies the inter- 
mediate stage in the growth and history of High German 
as opposed, on the one hand, to O. H. G., or Old High 
German, which flourished between the years 700 and 1 150, 
and, on the other hand, to N.H.G., or New High German, 
which began with the Reformation. 
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Chief Difference from O.H.CK — The principal dia- 
lectic difference between M. H. G. and O. H. G. is the in- 
troduction of the toneless e in all the endings of German 
words of the newer dialect. In the older stages of the 
language the vowels a, o, i, and u, as well as the diph- 
thongs ie, uo, and au, occupied a prominent place in the 
terminations, either alone or in conjunction with conso- 
nants. In their place an indiscriminate short e was almost 
universally substituted in German in the course of the 
twelfth century. If the dative plural of vise, a fish, had 
been viscum, it now became fischen or vischen. If the 
neuter of guot, good, had been guota%, it became guote%. 
Infinitives, comparatives, and superlatives, which formerly 
had ended in an, ir, or, ist or ost, now began to end in en, 
er, and est. The German for ' I give/ once ich gibiu, now 
was ich gibe. Even dissyllable case-endings, such as the 
old genitives plural in ane and ono (Gothic), were toned 
down to en ; and whether the musical effect of these 
changes might improve the sound of the language, or 
spoil it, there now was scarcely an ending left which did 
not in its vocal part make room for a weak e. After long 
syllables, such as the root of schcene, beautiful, and fliuge, 
I flew, this e had a certain amount of sound left to it ; it 
was half silent. But after short syllables, such as sdgen, 
to say, and fdren, to drive, the e was wholly silent, or an 
e mute ; for which reason it might be left out ; indeed, 
after r and / it was generally dropped ; hence f&rn now 
became the way of spelling fahren, and Mln, to conceal, 
meant the same as hehlen, while gekorn, chosen, was the 
past part, of kiusen, to choose. 

Chief Difference from HT.H.CK — At the same time 
it is no less evident that M. H. G. was still very far from 
being the same as N. H.G. The most important difference 
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is to be found in the quantity of the radical vowels. In 
M. H. G. these might be short, as in the instances just 
given ; but in N. H. G. they were all made long. The 
principle that every root-syllable must be accented, and 
its vowel long, all flexions unaccented and short, was 
carried out in the course of the fifteenth century. This 
is the reason why from that time a new phase of the 
German language, is supposed to have dated, viz. its. 
post-Lutheran, or N. H. G., stage. 

Vowels of M. H. Ch — The preceding remark affects, 
especially the pronunciation of M. H. G. In reading this 
mediaeval dialect a student must be attentive to quantity. 
A great many M. H. G. words mean different things, ac- 
cording as they are pronounced with a long or a short 
vowel. Ger means a spear, g&r desire ; rat means counsel, 
and r&t a wheel ; ndmen means names, ndmen (they) took ; ' 
site (G. Sitte) custom, but site (adverb), since. Frdgen, to 
ask, has now the same vowel as anciently ; but s&gn and 
f&rn had short vowels, while now they have long. 

Along with the adoption of short endings in e 9 another 
important change of the vowel system now introduced into 
the language was the extensive use made of ' modifications' 
of sound, or of <z t ce, ue or iu, as well as a, o, u, du and ue. 
The M. H. G. dialect is the period which established the 
reign of the Umlaut, which in Gothic and O. H. G. had 
been restricted to a few cases of the use of e for a, modi- 
fied, and iu for u\ Now the process became much ex- 
tended ; it was applied to every a, o, and u which had 
previously had after it a syllable containing an /-sound. 
Thus comparatives, superlatives, 2nd and 3rd persons sing, 
present, perfect subjunctives, and some plurals, as well as 
many derived words, owe their dots (or Umlaut) to the 
earlier existence of some i7, ir, in, im, ist, or any other 
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compound of i with a consonant, or to the simple i, which 
before the twelfth century had stood in the ending. 

The letter w was often spelt uw, especially before t, e, 
and o. Thus the M. H. G. for new was niuwe, or niwe; 
the German Frau, or mistress, was spelt with six letters — 
frouwe. 

Consonants of Middle High German. 

The M. H. G. consonants are precisely the same as 
those of N. H. G. The letter /, unless final, is generally 
spelt v, the sound being the same. There is absolutely no 
law, whether of grammar or etymology, involved in spelling 
von or/on, Vaterox Fater, though custom has since M.H.G. 
introduced a distinction. The double consonant 5, which 
in N. H. G. is restricted to the end of syllables, or to the 
end of words, and is never doubled, in M. H. G. is often 
put twice in succession. D, c, and b were pronounced /, 
ch, and /, at the end of words ; fienc, I caught, was pro- 
nounced as fing is now. Whether h was guttural, or not, 
in hoh, ndh, vloh (= fled), is uncertain. The former is the 
more probable ; thus h stands often for ch. 

The Definite Article. 
{Also Demonstrative and Relative Pronoun.) 



N. 


der, diu, da%. 


die, die, diu. 


G. 


des, der, des. 


der. 


D. 


dem y der t detn. 


den. 


A. 


den, die, da%. 


die, die, diu. 



In addition to this definite article, there was an indefinite 
article, ein ; inflected : einer, einiu, eine% % 
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Nouns. 

Substantives were declined strongly, if anciently an &, d> 
fa, i, or u had stood at the end, previously to the M.H.G. 
change into e ; but weakly, when they had anciently ended 
in an, in, un, which subsequently became en or e. 

Strong Declension. — As all the Gothic and O. H. G. 
endings were obliterated in M.H.G., the principle of the 
strong declension cannot be recognized from this dialect. 
In order to make out the reason why a particular M.H.G. 
noun is declined as it is, we should know, first, what vowel 
(a, o, u, i, or ja) anciently stood at its end ; and secondly, 
what was the Gothic and O. H. G. declension of nouns so 
ending. As this investigation is too complicated to repay 
the student's trouble, we prefer to rely on the following 
paradigms : — 

Masculines. 
N. der tac, hirte, gast. 
G. des tages, hirtes, gastes. 
D. dem tage, hirte, gaste. 
A. den tac, hirte, gast. 



die tage, hirte, geste. 
der tage, hirte, geste. 
den tagen, hirten, gesten. 
die tage, hirte, geste. 



Tag = day ; hirt = shepherd ; gast = guest (from Gothic gastei). 

Similarly: — Antfanc, reception; here, mount; b&hurt, tourna- 
ment ; degen, hero ; fisc, fish ; friunt, friend, relative ; fiant, hater, 
devil ; fuoz, foot ; gehei%, promise ; gemach, repose ; gSr, spear ; gewerp, 
matrimonial suit ; gouch, cuckoo, bastard ; gruo%, greeting ; hafen, pot ; 
harm, hermin ; ho/, court ; kradem, noise ; fruiter, cushion ; lip, body; 
list, art; ludem, noise; lutertranc, spiced claret; mac (pi. magen), 
relative ; meinrdt, bad advice, treachery ; mora^, mulberry wine ; mul f 
a mule ; muot, mood ; pfelle, fine cloth ; rant, rim of shield, buckler ; 
r&t, counsel, councillor ; ri, bier ; rinc, ring, place for tournament ; 
sant, shore ; scherm, shield, protection ; sedel, settle or seat ; son, son ; 
sto%, knock ; sturm, battle ; tan, forest ; trost, confidence ; tuom, 
cathedral, dome ; undone, imprecation ; Ar (Latin urus), a buffalo ; 
urloup, furlough; volant, devil; valsch, falsehood; vdr, danger; 
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vliz, diligence ; vlu%, current ; vogt (vocatus), a governor ; vride, vriden > 
truce ; wdc, wave ; wert, a place surrounded by water ; wigant, a hero ; 
wisent, a buffalo ; wuof, howl or wail ; wunsck, a thing wished for ; 
zein, a piece of wire or wood. 

Feminines. 



N. diu gebe, kraft, not, burc. 
<j. der gebe, krefte, nate, burge, 

or kraft, not, burc. 
D. der gebe, krefte, nate, burge, 

or kraft, ndi, burc. 
A. die gebe, kraft, ndt, burc. 



die gebe, krefte, ncete, burge. 
der geben, krefte, ncete, burge. 

dengeben, kreften,nceten, bur gen. 

die gebe, krefte, ncete, burge. 



Gebe = gift ; kraft — a force of men, power; not = trouble, calamity ; 
l>urc — fortified house. 

Similarly : — Aht (or ahte), heed ; angest, anguish ; art, species, 
race ; arebeit, trouble ; dventiure, event, story ; brut, bride ; buoze, 
compensation ; diet, people ; diu, female servant ; dro, threat ; S, law 
(German Eke) ; ecke, edge ; eich, oak ; fuoge, skill, good breeding ; 
ger, desire (German Begekr) ; hant, hand ; heilectuom, relic, sanctuary; 
heimiiete, home ; herte, hard fight ; hockzit, festival ; hurte, hurt ; 
kemendte (from caminus), lady's room; miete, pay; mette, mass; naht, 
night ; sprdche, consultation ; stunde, point of time ; sld, trace or track ; 
strdle, arrow ; stat (pi. stete), place ; urbor, revenue from land ; wider- 
fart, return ; wdt, a suit of clothes ; zuht, discipline, education. 



Neuters. 



N. da% wort, rat, ort, kunne. 
<j. des wortes, rades, ortes, kiinnes. 

D. dem worte, rode, orte, kunne. 

A. da% wort, rat, ort, kunne. 

Wbrt= word ; rat = wheel ; ort— point (also pi. orte) ; kunne =kin, 
race. 



die worter, reder, orter, kunnen. 
der worter(e), reder(e), drter(e), 

kunnen. 
den worter (e)n, rederen, orteren, 

kunnen. 
die worter, reder, orter, kunnen. 



Note. — In the plural the letter e may be dropped in the genitive 
and dative. 
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Similarly : — Antwerc, windlass ; barn, child ; bilde, mark ; bluot, 
blood ; dine, a thing ; ellen, heroism ; ellende, exile (German Elend) ; 
fingerlin, a ring on a finger ; ferch (or verch), life ; gebare, gesture, 
bearing; gadem, room; getwerc, dwarf; gelt, payment; gewesfen, 
arms ; geferte, retinue ; jeit and geheit, chase (German Jagd) ; inlende, 
quarters ; itewi%, reproach ; Hep, joy ; lit, member ; Hut, people ; 
marc, horse (fem. more) ; ors, horse ; maz, food ; teil, portion ; sir % 
sore pain ; urliuge, war ; vihe, cattle ; wa^er, water, river. 



Weak Declension. — Besides strong nouns, or those . 
which anciently ended in a vowel, there were weak sub- 
stantives which ended in the consonant n; this n was 
often dropped in the nominative. 



N. der hose, diu zunge, da% 

herze. 
G. des hasen, der zungen, des 

herzen. 
D. dent hasen, der zungen, dem 

herzen. 
A. den hasen, die zunge, das 

herze. 



die hasen, die zungen, diu herzen. 
der hasen, der zungen, der herzen. 
den hasen, den zungen, den herzen. 
die hasen, die zungen, diu herzen. 



Hose = hare ; zunge = tongue ; herze = heart. 

Similarly : — Ar (pi. am), eagle ; bette, n., bed ; frouwe, oxfrowe 
(German Frau), woman ; gire, m., lap ; gesinde, m., retainer (hence 
ingesinde, n., retinue of attendants) ; herr, m., master; jeman, m., 
somebody ; leid, n., sorrow ; man, m., man (genitive, man and mannes ; 
dative, man and manne ; accusative, man. Plural — nominative, man ; 
genitive, man and manne; dative, man and mannen ; accusative, 
man) ; mdne, m., moon ; ore, n., ear ; ouge, n., eye ; recke, m., hero, 
knight-errant ; Heme, m., oar ; spange, f., clasp ; vanke, m., spark 
(German Funke) ; wange, f., cheek ; wille, m., good-will ; zage t m., 
coward. 

All weak adjectives, i. e. adjectives after article, followed this 
declension. 
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Anomalous UTouns. — The terms of relationship : 
vater, muoter, bruoder, swester, tohter, remained undeclined 
in the singular. In the plural they also preserved the 
same ending, but the radical vowels were sometimes 
modified, thus : vater, pi. veter. Son or suon was declined, 
pi. sane. The modified form for uo was ut (brueder, mutter). 
Wip, n., wife, was not declined. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives were declined strongly when they were used 
without any article or demonstrative; weakly after the 
article ; they remained undeclined when they were predi- 
cates to wesen, to be, or stood after the noun. 

The adjective Mint was thus declined strongly : — 



N. blinder, blindiu, blinde^. 
Gr. blindes, blinder, blindes. 
D. blindem(e), blinder, blindem(e). 
A. blinden, blindiu, blinde^. 



blinde, blinde, blindiu. 
blinder (for all three genders). 
blinden, do. 

blinde, blinde, blindiu. 



The same adjective, when preceded by der, diu, day, was 
declined weakly, like hase, as in gen. sing. : der guoten 
frouwe ; the letter n, which thus appeared in all the cases, 
except the nom. sing., and in the fern, and n. ace, is 
supposed to have been a remnant of an old Gothic demon- 
strative, jains, yonder, so that German weak adjectives had 
two demonstratives, one before, and one after them. Wisiu 
wip (= wise women) became diu wisen wip (= the wise 
women) when employed with the definite article. 

If an adjective ended in w, as Maw, blue, grow, grey, 
gatw, done, boiled, farm, coloured, it was deprived of its 
w whenever the adjective appeared in its undeclined form; 
thus : bid, grd, gar, far ; but der blawe fogel. 

Comparatives ended in -er, superlatives in -est : as ncener, 
hozhst (highest) ; truter, trutest (dearest). 
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Irregular comparatives and superlatives were : — 

Guot, be^er, behest (from ba% % Lat. bonus) = good. 

Vil, mer, meist = much. 

Michel, mere (or merre), meist = great. 

Ubel, wirser, wirsest - bad. (Adv. wirs - worse.) 

Liitzel, minner, minnest - small. (Adv. min = less.) 

Other adjectives of common occurrence are : — 

Bait, bold ; beidiu, beide, both ; biderbe, active ; blide, blithe, merry ; 
blo%> bare ; punt, bunt, gaudy ; durkel, perforated ; eigen, serf, owned 
by ; eislich, terrible ; ellende, homeless, foreign ; enhein, none ; Mich, 
splendid; gach (German jah), headlong; gemeit, joyful, liberal; 
genuoc, sufficient ; gefar (German farbig), coloured ; gewahs, whetted 
sharp; her, proud; hubsch, courtly, well-mannered (for kovesck); 
kleine, pretty, small ; kranc, weak ; leitlich, painful ; lieht, shining ; 
more, famous ; ma^en, moderate ; milte, mild ; tinge (German gering), 
trifling ; seine, lazy, slow ; swinde, quick ; trilt, favourite ; triuwe, 
faithful ; tump, inexperienced ; ungefihet, uninjured ; unmugelich, 
impregnable ; veige , doomed ; vrdn, belonging to the Lord, sacred ; 
/rum (or vrum), useful ; wcetlich, fine ; ziere, pretty. 

Adverbs. 

Adverbs were formed from adjectives by adding the 
letter e, which represents o in O. H. G. In N. H. G # 
adverbs have lost this e altogether, except in gerne, feme, 
lange ; but in M. H. G. adverbs were better distinguished 
from adjectives. An adverb was deprived of any Umlaut 
occurring in the adjective. Thus schcen (adj.), beautiful ; 
schone (adv.), beautifully ; feste (adj.), firm ; faste (adv.), 
firmly. Instead of e final, liche and lichen were added to 
some adjectives, especially those which ended in -ec, as : 
gra^liche, horribly ; grimmecltche, grimly. Adverbs of time 
and place generally ended in -j, being the sign of the ge- 
nitive of nouns, such as : tages, dbendes,fluges (as if flying), 
nahts, sommers, winters. Nahts is particularly surprising, as 

£ 
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naht (= night) is fem., and therefore should not take s in 
the genitive. The adverbs mdyn (moderately), unmdyen, 
triuwen (indeed, G. traun), allenthalben (everywhere), mei- 
nethalben, are old instrumental datives. 

The following adverbs are of frequent occurrence : — 

A l t quite; alrSst (German alUrerst), first of all; alsus, quite so; 
balde> boldly ; ba%> better, more ; bescheidentlichen, cleverly, definitely ; 
billiche, by right, in justice ; danne> thence ; dicke, often ; drdte, 
quickly ; endelichen, thoroughly ; enhant, in hand ; et, yet ; gdhes, 
quickly; genuoc, enough; karte, intensely; iteniuwe, brand-new; 
jenhalpy on the far side; joch, even; kume y scarcely; kuntlick, 
precisely ; ndhe or ndch (German beinahe), almost ; sus (German sonst), 
otherwise ; ze tal, down the river ; tougenliche, secretly ; ungefuoge, 
unwieldily ; unmd^en t excessively ; verre, far, very ; wilen, whilom, of 
yore ; wol, well ; ze wdre (German zwar), it is true ; zehant, imme- 
diately. 

Numerals. 

The M. H. G. cardinal numbers were declined like 
ordinary adjectives, at least as far as nine. They also 
had different forms for the three genders. 

i. Fin, einer, einiu, eine$. 2. Zwene, zwo, zwei; gen. 
zweier; dat. zwein. 3. Dri, dri, driu ; gen. drier; dat. 
drin. 4. Vier, mere, vieriu. 5. Fin/. 6. Sehs. 7. Siben. 
$. A ht, ahte. 9. Niun. 10. Zehen. 11. Einlef. 12. 
Zwelef. (The syllable le/is explained as an old name for 
ten, corresponding to lika, the Litthunian word for ten.) 
13. Drizehen. 14. Vierzehen. 15. Finf zehen. 16. Seh- 
zehen. 17. Sibenzehen. 18. Achtzehen. 19. Niunzehen. 
20. Zweinzic. 30. Driyc. 40. Vierzec, &c. 100. ffundert, 
or zehenzec. 1000. Tusent. 

The Ordinals were: — 1st, der erste ; 2nd, der andere ; 3rd, 
der dritte; 4th, der vierde ; 5 th, der finfte, &c. The termi- 
nations -ste, as well as -te, are superlative endings. Der 
erste is. superlative of er or earlier, and means the earliest. 
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The ordinal der andere is a comparative of an, yonder, and 
means more than that one. 

Anderhalp, drittehalp, vierdekalp, &c, are cardinals con- 
taining fractions. Halb, or halp, in composition with 
other numerals, has a subtractive force, which is also 
perceptible in the phrases halb eins, halb zwei, &c. Selbe 
vierde = with three others ; lit. self being the fourth. 









Pronouns. 






rhe 


following 


C are the principal personal* 


pronoun 








Singular. 






N. 


ich 


du 


er 


si (sie) 


e 5 fe) 


G. 


min 


din 


sin 


ir 


sin, es 


D. 


mir 


dir 


ime, im 


ir 


ime, im 


A. 


mich 


dich 


in 
Plural. 


si 


e 5 (i 3 ) 


N. 


wir 


ir 


si (sie) 


si 


d 


G. 


unser 


iuwer, 


iur ir 


ir 


ir 


D. 


uns 


iu 


in 


in 


in 


A. 


uns 


iuch 


si (sie) 


si 


si. 



The possessive pronouns my, thy, his, &c, corresponded 
^exactly to the genitives of the personal pronouns before 
mentioned. They were : min, din, sin, ir, unser, iuwer, ir. 
There was no possessive pronoun for its ; the genitive of ^5, 
sin, or es, was employed in its place. The possessive pro- 
noun ir (= her and their) is likewise rare, if not wholly 
fictitious. In all those cases where it occurs ir may be 
considered to be gen. sing, fem., or gen. pi. m., f. n., of 
si or sie. There was a reflective pronoun, viz. sick (ace). 
It was never used in the dative, but might be plural. 

The declension of the demonstrative and relative pro- 
noun der, diu, da%, was the same as that of the articje given 

e 2 
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above. Its neuter da% was also used as a conjunction, in 
the sense of that. The genitive of da$ was des ; it was 
frequently used in the sense of there/ore and about that, 
Da$ often underwent contraction with personal pronouns 
and with the verb wesen or sin (= to be). Da% e% was con- 
tracted into defy ; da% er into deir and der; da% ist into deist 
and dest ; da% ist wdr into deiswdr and diswar (= that is true). 
A peculiar part of the demonstrative der, diu, da$, is diu. 
It is called an instrumental dative case, and meant as much 
as by this. It was never used in M. H. G. by itself, the in- 
strumental case, when absolute, being restricted to O. H. G. 
and Gothic. It is found, however, in a few phrases. Sit 
diu meant since then ; diu geliche meant the like of this ; 
and des diu meant by the (aid) of this, or, all the more. In 
course of time the last-mentioned M. H. G. phrase was 
changed into deste and desto, and in the latter form it has 
survived to this day in German before comparatives, chiefly 
as a correlative toj'e, meaning the (more or less). 

Another important demonstrative was dirre (= this) : — 





Singular. 




Plural. 


N. 


dirre, diser disiu 


ditze, diz 


dise n. disiu. 


G. 


dises dirre 


dises 


dirre. 


D. 


diseme dirre 


diseme 


disen. 


A. 


disen dise 


ditze, diz 


dise n. disiu 



Less frequent in use viasjener,jeniu,jene% (= that). 

The following are the principal interrogative, relative,, 
and indefinite pronouns of M. H. G. : — 

N. wer, n. wa£. 

G. wes. 

D. wem, weme. 

# A. wen, n. was;. 
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The instrumental case win (= how) was compounded with 
the preposition zuo, ze (= to) into zwtu (= what for ?), swtu 
(= howsoever). 

The last-mentioned pronoun contains as its prefix the 
indefinite relative so, corresponding to the English ever, 
soever. This sS appears often as prefix of wer, wa%, 
changing it into swer, swa$ (= whosoever). Sometimes 
so was repeated after an indefinite, sS wer so, or swer so. 

Weder, wederiu, weder% = which of the two ? 

Welch (= what sort of?) was declinable, and was inde- 
finite, with so prefixed ; swelch = whichsoever, whatever, 
Welch was not the ordinary relative ; this was der, diu, da% ; 
also so ; and sometimes unde = and. Iht = something ; 
niht = nothing; nehein = none, no; ne, enclitic (= not), 
affixed to pronouns ; en, prefixed to verbs (= not). 

Verbs. 

The M. H. G. dialect expresses the present and the past 
by means of verbal inflexions ; but German has no special 
verbal form for the future. Futurity can, however, be ex- 
pressed in M. H. G. by soln and wellen; the conditional 
mood by the same verbs ; ich sol and ich wil, present, for 
the future ; ich solde (or solte) and wolde (or wolte) for the 
conditional. 

The passive voice is expressed by the auxiliaries werden 
and sin = to be. The active voice also employs haben = to 
have, but never werden. The dialect of Luther, or the 
N. H. G., was the first to introduce the use of werden with 
the infinitive in the future tense. 

The participle past of the M. H. G. dialect begins with 
ge in nearly all verbs. Instances of the absence of this 
prefix are few ; komen, la%en, worht, brdht = come, let, 
wrought, brought, are the principal. Geyyn (eaten) is 
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regular in this respect, because it stands for ge-eyyen ; the 
modern participle gegessen is much less regular, because it 
doubles the prefix. 

Mood and Person Endings. — As the conjugation 
of ich lobe, du lobes (or lobest\ er lobt, wir loben, ir lobent 
(or lobet\ si lobent, shows, the last person plural of the 
present indie, in M. H. G. ends in -ent ; the second per- 
sons, both sing, and pi., permit a variation : the / may be 
dropped in lobest, and n may be inserted in ir lobet. The 
present subjunctive, however, is conjugated like the mo- 
dern subjunctive. 

The indie, perfect is the most complicated tense in all 
the old German dialects, more especially in those verbs 
which are called ' strong,' from their power of changing 
their radical vowel. There might either be two or 
three fresh vowels in the perfect tense, but the 3rd 
person was always the same as the 1st, and the plural 
kept throughout one and the same vowel. However, the 
2nd person singular of the perfect often differed from 
both, because, as it anciently had ended in is, it took the 
same vowel as the plural with an Umlaut ; moreover, this 
2nd person sing, ended in e, without any further per- 
sonal ending. The perfect of helfen was ich half, du 
hulfe, er half; wir hulfen, ir hulfet, si hulfen. That of 
varn = to travel, was ich vuor, du vuere, er vuor; wir 
vuoren, ir vuorent, si vuorenL Lob en } a weak verb, had its 
perfect exactly alike with what it is in modern German, 
except that it might be du lobtes for du lobtest. 

The subj. perfect was alike with the 2nd person indie, 
perfect : ich hulfe, ich fuere (or vilere), ich lobte ; it was 
conjugated much as it is now. 

A peculiarity of the M. H. G. dialect is that its infinitive 
can be declined. N. da% lesen, G. des lesennes, D. dem 
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lesenne, A. da% lesen. The part. pres. ended in -ende ; it 
was not declined. 

Strong verbs prefer the short consonantal form of the 
imperative : nim, louf, gip = take, run, give ; pi. nemet, 
gibet, loufet. They also take Umlaut in the 2nd and 3rd 
persons pres. indie, as var, vers/, vert. 

Strong Conjugation. — There are no fewer than four 
radical tenses in strong verbs. The first root is the infini- 
tive, which is also the root of the indie, pres. The second 
is the perfect, 1st pers. sing. The third is the 1st pers. 
pi. of the same tense. The fourth is the participle past. 

The following specimens of strongly conjugated verbs 
will show the working of these principles : — 

Present indie. Ich gibe, du gibst (or du gibes), er gibt ; wir geben, 

ir gebe(n)t, si gebent. 
Present subj. Ich gebe, du gebest, er gebe ; wir geben, ir gebet, si 

geben. 
Imper. Gib, gebet. 
Inf. Geben. 
Partic. Gebende. 

Perfect indie. Ich gap, du gaebe, er gap ; wir g&ben, ir g&bet, si 

g&ben. 
Perfeci subj. Ich gaebe, du gsebest, er gsebe ; wir gseben, ir gaebet, 

si gseben. 
Part. past. Gegeben. 
Put. Ich wil giben. 

Present indie. Ich var, du verst, er vert ; wir varn, ir vart, si varnt. 

Present subj. Ich var, du varst, er var ; wir fara, ir vart, si fara. 

Inf. (N.) varn; (G.) varennes. 

Partic. Varnde. 

Imper f. Var ; pi. vart. 

Perfect indie. Ich vuor, du viiere, er vuor ; wir fuoren, ir vuoret, 

si vuoren. 
Perfect subj. Ich viiere, du viierest, &c. 
Part. past. Gevarn {^travelled, fared). 
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Principal Strong Verbs. 



Infinitive. 





Present. 


Perfect. 


xst Person 
Plural 
Perfect. 


Part. Past. 


Bern 


to bear 


bir, birst 


bar 


b&ren 


geborn 


Biten 
Biten 


to bide, 
wait 
to bid 


bite 
bite 


beit 
b6t 


beten 
boten 


gebiten 
geboten 


Bresten 


to burst 


briste 


brast 


bristen 


gebrosten 


Brinnen 


to burn 


brinne 


bran 


brunnen 


gebrunnen 


Diejen 


to resound 


dieje 


ddj 


— 


— 


Geben 


to give 


gibe 


g*P 


g&ben 


gegeben 


Heben 


to lift 


hebe 


huop 


huoben 


gehaben 


Helfen 


to help 


hilfe 


half 


hulfen 


geholfen 


Heln 


to conceal 


hele 


hall 


h&en 


geholn 


Ijjen 


to eat 


ijje 


*3 


a^en 


ge^en 


Jehen 


to adjudge 


gibe 


jach 


jdhen 


gejehen 


Kiesen 


to choose 


kiuse 


kds 


koren 


gekorn 


Kumen 
Laden 


to come 
to load 


kom 
lade 


kam,quam 
luod 


qudmen, 
k6men 
luoden 


komen 
geladen 


Ligen 


to lie 


lige 


lac 


ldgen 


gelegen 


Lischen 


to become 
extinct 
to avoid 


lische 


lasch 


laschen 


geloschen 


Miden 


mide 


meit 


miten 


gemiten 


Nemen 


to take 


nim 


nam 


n&men 


genomen 


Riten 


to ride 


rite 


reit 


riten 


geriten 


Schrien 


to scream 


schrte 


schre 


schrirn 


geschrirn 


Sitzen 


to sit 


sitze 


sa; 


sa3en 


gese3jen 


Slahen 


to slay, beat 


slahe 


sluoc 


sluogen 


geslagen 


Stein 


to steal 


stil 


stal 


stilen 


gestoln 
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Infinitive. 





Present. 


Perfect. 


ist Person 
Plural 
Perfect. 


Part. Past. 


Sniden 


to cut 


sntde 


sneit 


sniten 


gesniten 


Stan 


to stand 


ste* 


stuont 


stuonden 


gestanden 


Swimmen 


to swim 


swim 


swam 


swummen 


geswum- 


Sw£r 


to swear 


sw6r 


swuor 


sw&ren 


men 
geswarn 


Tragen 


to carry 


trage 


truoc 


truogen 


getragen 


Triufen 


to drip 


triufe 


trouf 


truffen 


getroffen 


Triigen 


to cheat 


truge 


trouc 


trogen 


getrogen 


Riuwen 


to grieve 


riuwe 


rou(w) 


riuwen 


geriuwen 


Varn 


to drive 


var 


vuor 


vuoren 


gevarn 


Verliesen 
Vehten 


to lose 
to fight 


verliese 
fichte 


verlos 
vaht 


verlosen 
v&hten 


verlorn, 
verlurn 

gefochten 


Vliegen 


tofly 


vliuge 


vlouc 


vlugen 


gevlogen 


Vliehen 


to flee 


vliuhe 


floch, vldh 


vluhen 


gevlohen 


Vliejen 


to flow 


vliuge 


Ada; 


vlugen 


gevlo^en 


Werden 


to become 


werde 


ward 


wurden 


geworden 


S a 


to put to 
confusion 
to accuse 

to draw 


wirre 

zihe 

ziuhe 


war 

zech, zeh 
zdch 


wurren 

zigen, 

zihen 

zugen 


geworren 

gezigen 

gezogen 



A few verbs, such as brechen, schieyen, grei/en, schleichen, 
rei$en, treiben, siuden (= sieden, to boil), su/en, sugen, gedethen, 
leiden, or liden, have been omitted, as from their resemblance 
to the N. H. G. they offer no difficulty to the ordinary Ger- 
man scholar. 

Perfects in -ie, or extinct Reduplications. — 

A separate class of strong verbs is that which has arisen 
out of the anciently reduplicating verbs : on which see 
chap. vi. 
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The practice of reducing all secondary syllables to an 
indiscriminate e- sound could not leave this ancient redu- 
plication untouched. In Gothic the reduplicating vowel 
had been a diphthong, viz. at\ as, e.g. kalian, to hold; per- 
fect haihald y I held. In O. H. G. this was contracted into. 
ia (hialt). In M. H. G. these perfects reappear with ie, and 
are conjugated thus : ich she/, du slie/e, er she/; wir she/en, 
ir sliefet (or sliefent\ sisltefen. In other respects these verbs 
were regular, taking an Umlaut in the pres. indie, ist and 
2nd person, and a partic. past corresponding to the root of 
the present. 



Infinitive. 


- 


Present. 


Perfect. 


ist Person 
Plural 
Perfect. 


Part. Past. 


Bldsen 


to blow 


bl£se 


blies 


bliesen 


gebl£sen 


Braten 


to roast 


brate 


briet 


brieten 


gebraten 


8*8 


to catch 


v&he 


vie, vienc 


fiengen 


gefangen 


to/all 


falle, vellst 


viel, fiel 


vielen 


gefallen 


G£n, gen 


to go 


g*n 


gie, gienc 


giengen 


gegangen 


H&in, 

hahen 

Heijen 


to hang 


hahe 


hie, hienc 


hiengen 


gehangen 


tobe called, 
to bid 


heisje 


hies; 


hie^en 


geheijen 


Houwen 
L&£en, l&n 


to hew 
to let 


houwe 
%e,duldt 


hie, hiu, 

hiew 
lies; 


hi wen 
liejen 


gehouwen 
la^en 


Loufen 


to run 


loufe 


lief 


liefen 


geloufen 


Riten 
Ruofen 


to provide 

for 
to call 


rdte 
ruofe 


riet 
rief 


rieten 
riefen 


gerfiten 
geruofen 


Scheiden 


to part 


scheide 


schiet 


schieden 


gescheiden 


Sldfen 


to sleep 


slife 


slief 


sliefen 


geslafen 


Stolen 


to push 


stdje 


stie^; 


stie^en 


gest63en 


Wuofen 


to wail 


wuofe 


wief 


wiefen 


ge wuofen 
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Weak Conjugation.— By 'weak' verbs are meant 
those which, being incapable of vowel change, form their 
perfect and participle past by means of the suffixes te and 
/, remnants of an old verb corresponding to /uon, to do. 
Such verbs are: loben, lob/e, gelob/, to praise, and g&ren, 
ger/e, gegert y to desire. Their personal endings are the 
same as those in the strong verbs, and the subj. perfect is 
exactly the same as the indicative, while the subj. present 
only differs from its indicative by the absence of the / {lobe, 
loben) in the 3rd persons singular and plural. Imperatives 
end in e, as in N. H. G. ; lobe; pi. lobe/. 

As the stems of weak verbs are not liable to flexion, the 
only changes which can take place in them arise either 
from omission of w t which can always be left out in 
M. H. G. at the end of words, or from suppression of 
Umlaut, or slight changes of the suffix /e. The roots of 
drouwen, to threaten, and of gerwen, to prepare, were drou 
and ger; hence gedrou/ means ' threatened,' and ich gar/e, 
'I prepared,' the consonant w having been left out in 
both cases. A great many weak verbs have an Umlaut, 
this being the ordinary conjugation for all derived, and 
especially for the majority of the properly speaking fac/i/ive 
verbs. Such Umlauts are generally dropped in the past 
tenses ; and when the root of the infinitive contains an e, 
which represents a modified a, this a returns in the perfect 
and past participle. Loss of Umlaut is the rule whenever 
the root has a long syllable. Thus /ueren forms as its per- 
fect fuor/e ; muewen (=to give toil), muo/e; zellen or zeln, 
perfect zal/e or zel/e (= I counted). Verbs ending in -nen, 
such as dienen y to serve, send en, to send, and kunnen, to 
know, form their perfects in -de, instead of -/e ; as diende, 
sande, kunde. Those in -/en dropped the perfect termina- 
tion -/e, as hue/en, huo/e; gesag/, geleg/ 9 and the imperatives 
sage/ and lege/ are syncopated into gesetl, gelet/, set/, lei/. 
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Fiieren, to conduct, also spelt vueren, is thus conju- 
gated : — 

Present indie. Fiiere, fueres (or fuerest), fueret; fiieren, fuerent 

(or fueret), fuerent. 
Present subj. Fiiere, fueres (or fuerest), fiiere ; fiieren, fuerent (or 

fueret), fiieren. 
Partic. pres. Fiierende. 
Imp. Fiiere, fueret. 
Perfect indie. Fuorte, fuortest (or fuortes), fuorte ; fuorten, fuortet, 

fuorten. 
Perfect subj. is the same. 
Partic. past, gefuort and gefiiert. 

Similarly: — Amen, erarnen, to earn; bdren (English bury), to 
put on the bier ; burn, to lift (perf. burte) ; behern, to infest, rob with 
an army ; beherien, to fasten ; beleiten — German begleiten ; bruefen, 
pruefen, to equip ; bue^en, to improve, to atone for ; betrdgen, to 
annoy ; bewarn, to beware of; bo%en, to knock loudly; busunen (Ger- 
man posaunen), to trumpet ; dagen, to be silent ; dienen, to serve, to 
earn ; doln (German dulden) f to suffer ; drcejen, drcen (perf. ich drcete 
and drdte), to twist, twirl; dwingen, to force; drucken (perf. druckte), 
to press ; empfueren, to carry off by legal sentence ; entrihten, to dis- 
turb ; entrusten, to disarm (perf. entruste) ; ergetzen, to compensate 
(perf. ergatzte) ; erkrimmen, to claw, tear ; erschrecken, to terrify (perf. 
erschrakte) ; fiirkten, to fear (perf '. forhte, part, geforcht) ; geren, to 
desire ; f Helen, to feel ; hugen (German kegen), to reflect ; hiieten, to 
heed (perf. kuote) ; heften, to join (perf. hafte) ; kiissen, to kiss (perf. 
kusste) ; legen, to house, afford shelter ; liuhten, to illuminate (perf. 
Idhte) ; liuten, to ring the bell (perf. Mtie) ; lonen, to reward ; mieten, to 
hire ; miiejen, to trouble (perf. tnuote) ; nern, to save, nourish (perf. 
nerte) ; rechen, to avenge (perf. rack) ; reden, to consult ; schicken, to 
send forth, to equip (perf. schihte and schickte) ; schimpfen, to jest ; 
sidelen, to settle ; smielen, to smile ; sutnen (German sdumen), to 
delay ; strtkhen (German straucheln), to stumble ; salwen, to become 
dirty ; salben, to anoint ; suochen, to attack ; &zfc*, to divide ; wiirken, 
to work (perf. worhte, part, geworcht) ; women, to hope or imagine (perf. 
wdnde) ; ziirnen, to be angry (perf. zurnte). The two participles 
gewarnot (warned) and ermorderot (assassinated) retain the endings of 
the O. H. G. dialect. 
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Anomalous and Auxiliary Verbs. — About ten 
M. H. G. verbs, seemingly presents, are in reality old 
perfects which had lost their significations as past tenses, 
and joined the class of weak verbs. From these verbs 
subsequently fresh perfects were formed, resembling the 
ordinary perfects of the weak conjugation. The irregular 
character of their presents, however, is easily recognized 
by observing their terminations. The ist pers. sing, ends 
in n, /, or some other consonant, as gan, kan, sol, darf; 
the 3rd person never has a /, as is the case in every other 
German verb; the 3rd pers. pi., likewise, is without /, 
which is contrary to the rule of the M. H. G. dialect, in 
which this person always ends in / ; finally, the part. pres. 
is always, and the part, past is sometimes, wanting. 

1. Kunnen, to know, understand, or be able. Pres. kan, 
kanst, kan; kunnen, kunnet, kunnen. Subj. kilnne. Perf. 
kunde (or konde). Subj. kunde. No participle. 

2. Gunnen (German gonnen), not to grudge. Pres. ich 
gan, du ganst, er gan; wir gunnen, &c. , Subj. gunne. Perf. 
gunde. Partic. gegunnen and gegunnet. 

3. Durfen (German bedurfen), to require. Pres. darf, 
darfst, darf; durfen, &c. Perf. dorfte. Subj. dbrfte. No 
participle. 

4. Turren (a verb not now represented in German), to 
venture, dare. Pres. ich tar, du tarst, er tar; wir turren, 
&c. Perf. ich torste, du torste, er torste. Subj. torste. No 
participle. 

5. Suln (or soln), I shall. Pres. ich sol (or schol), du 
solt, er sol; wir suln (or suln), ir soil, sie soln. Subj. suL 
Perf. solte (or solde). No participle. 

6. Mugen (German vermogen), to be able. Pres. ich mac, 
du maht, er mac ; wir mugen {mugen or megen) 9 ir muget, si 
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mugen. Subj. muge. Perf. mohfe. Snbj. mochte and mechte. 
No participle. 

7. Mue^en, to be obliged. Pres. ich muoz,, du muost, er 
muoz.; wir mueyn, ir muezet, si muezen. Subj. mueze. 
Perf. ich muoste. Subj. ich mueste. No participle. 

8. Wizqen, to know. Pres. ich wei$, du weist, er wei%; 
wir wi%%en. Imper. wi$$e. Perf. ich wis/e, du weste (or ich 
wisse, du wesse). Subj. the same. Partic. past, gewizzen 
and gewist. 

9. Tugen, to be good for. Pres. ich touc, du tougst, 
er touc ; wir tugen. Subj. ich tuge. Perf. ich tohte, du 
Johfe, er tohte. Subj. ich tochte. No participle. 

10. Wellen, to be willing. Pres. ich wil, du wilt, erwil; 
wir wellen (or weln\ ir wellet (or welt), si wellen (or weln). 
Subj. ich welte. Perf. ich wolte (or wolde). Subj. the 
same. No participle. 

11. Wesen (or sin), to be. Pres. ich bin, du bist, er ist ; 
wir sin, ir sit, si sint. Subj. ich si, du sist, er si; wir sin, ir 
sit, si sin. Partic. pres. wesende. Imper. wis; pi. weset 
and sit. Perf. ich was, du ware, er was ; wir wdren, ir 
wdret (or wdrent), si wdren. Subj. ich ware, du wcerest, 
&c. Part, past, gewesen and gesin = been. 

This verb is wholly anomalous. It is supposed to be 
made up of three different roots, all of which meant to be 
or to have become. 1. as ; 2. vas (or was) ; 3. bhu (or bt), an 
old root connected with ix/rvv, and meaning to grow. This 
last root did not exist in Gothic ; it first appears in 
O. H. G. in the form ih pirn (or bim), du pist (or bist), 
er ist. 

12. Gdn (or gen), to go. Pres. ich gdn, du gdst, er gal; 
wirgdn, ir gat, sigdnt (or ich gen, &c). Perf. ich gienc and 
ich gie ; pi. wir giengen. Part, gegangen and gegdn. 
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13. Stan (or sten), to stand. Pres. ich sidn, du stdst, er 
stdt; wir stdn, ir stdt, si stdnt ; also stSn, stest. The anoma- 
lous occurrence of the letter n in the 1st person singular in 
bitty stdn, tuon, and gdn is explained by the analogy of the 
Latin sum and the Greek verbs in /u. Part, gestdn and 
gestanden. Perf. ich stuont, du stilende. 

14. Tuon, to do, corresponding to rCOrifu, and to the 
Latin do, dedi. Pres. ich tuon, du tuost, er tuot ; wir tuon, ir 
tuot, si tuon. Subj. tuo, tuost, tuo. Perf. ich teie, du tate, er 
tete ; wir tdten, ir tdtet, si tdten. Subj. ich tcete. Part. 
getdn. 

From the plural of the perfect the N. H. G. ich thai = 
I did, is derived. It is the only case of reduplication said 
to exist in N. H. G., though it may be doubted whether 
that is the cause of the doubling of the /-sound in that. 
Gieng is an equally questionable instance. 

15. Ld$en, to let. Pres. ich ldn } du ldst,erldt ; wir Ian, 
ir lat, sie Ian. Perf. ich lie%, and lie. Part, gela^en. The 
infinitive is ld%en and Ian, after the analogy of van ioxfdhen 
{fie or fienc, gefangen), and hdn for hdhen {hie or hienc % 
gehangen). 

16. Bringen, to bring, is regular in present, but forms 
perf. ich brdhte, pronounced, ich brachte, du braehte. Subj. 
braehte. Part, brdht. 

• 17. Denken, to think. Perf. ich ddhte, du dahte, &c. Part. 
ddht. Different from this verb is dunken, to seem. Perf. 
ich duhte, du diuhte. Part, geduht. 

18. Haben, to have. Pres. hdn, hast, hat. Perf. ich hate, 
du kite, erhet = he had. 
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Conjunctions. 

Unde,joch = and ; ouch = also ; aide, ode = or ; sit- since ; 
wande = because ; danne = than ; swie, as soon as ; ode, so 
= if; wan = only ; niuwan = unless ; unze = until ; dm = all 
the (before compar.) ; e, end, ent = ere, before ; also, sus 
= thus. 

Prepositions. 

With dative, ah, abe = off ; sam, sament = with ; «j = out 
of; ze, zuo = unto ; sit = since. 

With accusative dne (= without), durch, umbe, nider, fur. 

With dative and accusative, an, ane (= on), bi, gegen, in, 
iiber, uf. 

With genitive, dative, accusative, e (= before), hinder> 
neben, obe, under, wider. 

Negatives. 

Negation was expressed by either putting en before the 
verb, or ne (n) after a pronoun ; sometimes both together, 
without producing affirmation. Ern, ine, irn, sine, &c, 
are contractions, meaning not he, not I, not to her, not 
they, or not she. Nehein, dehein = not any. E% enware (or 
simply enware) = unless it be that. This phrase is the 
origin of nur = only, contracted from enware. 

Compare M. Lexer's ' M. H. D. Taschenworterbuch,* 
Leipzig, Hirzel, 1881 ; and K. Wienhold's ' Kleine M. H* 
D. Grammatik,' Wien, 1881. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW HIGH GERMAN, FROM 152 1. 

One more vital change, though a change in pronunciation 
only, was required to complete the grammar of the German 
language, and bring it to that stationary condition in 
which it has remained, almost without variation, since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. That change took 
place towards the close of the Middle Ages, and consisted 
in the withdrawal of the accent to the root-syllable, and 
the lengthening of the radical vowels. In the earlier 
stages of the language the radical vowels had frequently 
been short. The ancient German for ' to say' had been 
s&gn, and, like it, s&hen, I6ben t jiigend (youth) had short 
vowels in their first syllables. But in the fifteenth century 
these words were changed into sdgen, schen, lob en > jugend, 
and the rule became universal, that radicals should be 
long, just as inflexions were short. This was in one sense 
but a consistent consequence of the principle adopted in 
the twelfth century, that the ancient terminations -ono, 
-oro, -ur, -ir, cr, &c, should be laid aside for others con- 
taining the short e, for the disturbance thereby caused 
in the quantity of syllables could not help but speedily 
affect the roots. These might now, if short, be mistaken 
for inflexions, and as they were too important to be slurred 
over, and the object of all German speech is distinctness, 
they were, one and all, made long. The rule thus estab- 
lished was little short of a revolution in the character of 
the language. Formerly German had resembled Latin and 
Greek in making a strict distinction between short and 
long vowels. Now quantity was made to depend on ac- 
cent. Whatever was accented was long ; the unaccented 

F 
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short, so that in fact quantity ceased to be recognized in 
German. The change just described, which is parallel to 
what took place at the same time in most other languages 
of Europe, imparted a new character to the modern Hoch- 
Deutschy or the Deutsche Schriftspracke, as it soon after was 
called. That language dates from the recognition of this 
rule, and from the literary labours of Luther. It was not 
in other respects a fresh dialect, but only the mediaeval 
High German, modified in its grammar and vocabulary, as 
the altered spirit of modern society dictated, and subjected 
to remodelling by a popular writer. To have clearly de- 
fined and enunciated the changes that were necessary, and 
to have shut the door finally to all provincial idioms, which 
might encroach on the adopted language of the country — 
such was the merit of Luther. 

It was high time that such a reformer of the language 
should arise, for without him the German language might 
have gone entirely to pieces ; nay, its very existence as a 
national bond was imperilled. The two preceding cen- 
turies had witnessed a pertinacious growth of provincial 
idioms. The elements of centralization throughout the 
Empire lost their force. The lesser princes had made 
themselves practically independent, and as the old tribe 
differences made head, dialects, both High and Low, 
began to obscure the Gemeinsprache, or common language. 
In the north-west the Dutch established a dialect of their 
own, together with their political autonomy. In the south 
the Swiss cut themselves adrift, but retained the High 
German tongue, so far as they spoke German at all. 
Under such circumstances, it was fortunate for Deutsch- 
land that a new and mighty impulse of a spiritual nature 
was suddenly imparted to the nation by the Reformation 
of the Church. That movement awoke united spiritual 
action, and action of this kind cannot work freely without 
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a common language as its medium. Happily that species 
of German which the great spokesman of the Reformation 
employed caught the nation's ear, and as it suited also the 
nation's genius, it triumphed over all other dialects, and 
became the sole national tongue of Germany. 

Tbe Sources of Luther's German. — There never 
has been any dispute about the merits of Luther in the 
reform of the language. The source of his strength resides 
in his translation of the Bible. That work was begun in 
1521 on the Wartburg, but was not finished Jill 1534 at 
Wittenberg. At the time when it appeared printing was 
the new invention of the age. As yet not many books 
were published in print, which circumstance greatly helped 
the impression which his German Bible made. For three 
centuries it remained the only Bible the Germans knew ; 
it was, more than any book in the world, a book for the 
people ; it was pirated, attacked, and ,'discussed in all 
corners of the land ; it popularized his German among his 
adversaries, just as much as among his friends. But while 
acknowledging the greatness of this service, we should be 
careful not to imagine that Luther invented the language 
which he thus made popular. Little, if- anything, in 
Luther's German can be called the offspring of his own 
brain. Among the sources from which he drew there 
were two especially which require attention — one having 
suggested to him his diction; the other his orthography. 

In regard to the former, it will not need much proof to 
show that most of his German must have come to Luther 
from his mother, and from her countrymen in the Duchy 
of Saxony, more especially the people of Thuringia and 
Eastern Saxony, or Eisleben and Wittenberg. The . in- 
fluence of his native speech must have been too forcible 
to be easily abandoned. But he delighted and revelled in 

F2 
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it. Its homely touches abound in his table-talk; its 
quaint phrases echo in his sermons. There is less, how- 
ever, of the popular dialect in his translation of the Bible, 
as he judiciously abstained from provincialisms in a work 
of such importance. This Thuringian, or Upper Saxon — 
for both these terms may be applied to Luther's native 
dialect — was a species of High German slightly different 
from the Allemannic and Swabian, which had served as 
types of the two older stages of the language. It was, in 
a word, as strongly Low Germanized as a dialect of High 
German could be, without ceasing to be High German, 
and a little reflection will show that this was unavoidable 
from the position of Wittenberg on the Elbe. Luther's 
town of residence lay on the confines of the Low German 
district. An hour's walk down the banks of the river must 
have brought him amongst descendants of the old Saxons, 
and their genial patois must have daily resounded in his 
ears. This is the reason why a large number of Low 
Germanisms have been detected in his German. Indeed, 
the Swabians and Swiss, as we shall presently show, pro- 
tested that it was not real German at all. There was some 
ground for this assertion from their point of view. Luther's 
German abandons the Allemannic and Swabian diphthongs 
uo, ue, ou t and iu. His vocalism is the same as that of 
Thuringia and all Central Germany, and what is true of 
his vowels may be said of his dialect in general. It 
avoided all extremes of pronunciation and spelling. It 
held the happy medium between the two sections of the 
people, and tried as much as possible to make use of the 
average German of the educated classes, which was yet 
only an ideal Gemetnsprache. 

But as respects orthography and all questions of style, 
Luther acknowledged the official German of the Empire, 
or the Kanzleisprache, as his supreme code and standard. 
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There was, of course, at Wittenberg, and also at Meissen, 
the capital of the Duchy, just as in every other German town 
of importance, a State office or court, either dependent on 
the imperial government at Vienna, or on that of the 
reigning Duke, or else on both jointly. It was the busi- 
ness of this court to keep records, issue edicts, publish 
laws, grant charters, bestow letters patent, and exercise an 
administrative supervision over the district. This office 
was the channel through which the German governments 
communicated with the people. The language which they 
employed in their proclamations was not remarkable for 
elegance. It bristled with Latin and with law terms. It 
often used four or five adjectives with the same noun. It 
made an extravagant use of participles beginning with the 
prefix be-, such as bench/end, berichtigend, befrembdend, be- 
zeuget, besagety and so on. It often puzzled plain people 
with the Austrianisms in its decrees, which frequently were 
penned in the Vienna Hofburg. Notwithstanding these 
imperfections, and with all the redundancies and techni- 
calities inseparable from red tape in all parts of the world, 
the dfficial German must have been generally understood, 
as it was the only voice by which the Kaiser could lay his 
commands upon his subjects, who must have understood 
what he said. That Luther, with his deep-seated respect 
for authority, should have looked up to this office as the 
embodiment of all that was right and proper need not 
astonish anyone. Feelings of deference urged him to 
preserve the orthography of German, as known to this 
office, and from it he also borrowed many phrases. The 
relative obligations which he owed to these two sources 
of his German are thus contrasted in a famous passage of 
his Tisch-Reden : — 

3dj Ijabe feme gettnffe fonberlidje eigne Opradje im Seutfdjen, 
fonbetn fctaudje bie gemeine beutfdje ®pradje, fo bag midf fceibe, 
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Cber* mtb SRiebertanber, aerjleljen mogen. 3d) rebe nad) ber 
<3ad)jffdjen ftanjlei, toeldjer nadjfolgen atte gilrflen unb Sonigc in 
Dcutfd&tattb. aHe 9tetdj$jlabte unb gurpen^ofe fdjreifcen fo tone bie 
©adjflfdje unb unfre* £erjog$ Sanjlei. SDarum ifl e$ and) bie 
gemetnfle beutfdje ©pradje. 

This truly authoritative testimony on Luther and his 
German sets all doubt at rest. It reveals the secret of his 
success as a reformer of the language. Luther's German 
survived, because it was ' the fittest. 9 It suited all parties, 
and satisfied all tastes, while avoiding all extremes. The 
merchant and the scholar, the official and the peasant, the 
Frisian and the Swabian could alike discover in it turns 
and phrases familiar to them from their childhood, and 
none cared to cavil at his judgment in selecting what he 
deemed the best from every form of German. 

There was, however, one attempt at opposition, but it 
proved ineffectual. It came from that distant corner of 
the German-speaking population which was most likely to 
be dissatisfied — the people of Switzerland. In 1523, the 
year after the first publication of Luther's version of the 
New Testament, there appeared at B^le a pirated edition 
of that of Wittenberg, by a printer called Adam Petri. 
The publisher did not conceal his strong dislike for the 
diction of a book with whose contents and spirit he was in 
other respects so thoroughly agreed. Thus, either fearing, 
or professing to fear, [that his Swiss countrymen might 
wholly misunderstand a number of Luther's phrases, which 
he stigmatized as ' auslandig,' or solecisms, he undertook 
to correct these into the Schweizer-Tutsch, as it was popu- 
larly called, then spoken at Bale. To this end he prefaced 
his book" with an 'Idioticon,' or glossary, several pages 
long, in which he assumed to emendate the bad German 
of Luther. The following are instances of these correc- 
tions : — Sttftent/ bang/ fcefriirjt, citcl/ erfoitg, freieii/ Oeriidjt, 
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£eud>Ier, flaljn, Sippe, Iffiarft, SHieudjefowrber, Otter, Dual, 
©djerffein (mite), @tad>el, Splitter (mote in the eye), <3jmf, 
ftorrig, umfcrtngen, &erfd)madjtett/ toidjttg, 3iege. A more telling 
commentary on the success of Luther's reform could not 
have been written. The words complained of are some 
of the most expressive, the most popular, in short, the 
most German in the German language. The objections 
of Petri pass unheeded ; the words that Luther chose live, 
and will live as long as German shall be known. 

Lesser Changes in the Grammar of German. — 

In addition to the leading change, pointed out in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, there were a few minor grammati- 
cal alterations, which came into vogue at the time of the 
Reformation. 

I. The first of these was the invention of the Dehnungs- 
zeichen. The lengthening of all radical vowels by the new 
rule called for fresh contrivances to mark the length of 
vowels. Three such signs were invented by the clerks of 
the Kanzlei, and Luther endorsed them. One of these 
was the letter h t inserted after vowels to denote that the 
syllable was long. I^re, o^ne, ruAen, &c, owe their h to 
this invention. The second was the doubling of vowels, 
e. g. ee in leer (empty), oo in Loos (lot), aa in Haar. Still 
more singular was the insertion of the letter e after i, to 
produce the sound of i, as in h'eben, ' to love/ which was 
formerly spelt libtn. The purists of Germany have never 
ceased to grumble at these three kinds of spurious vowels, 
deeming them 'clumsy', 'superfluous', and 'disfigurements 
of words'. At last their opposition became so general that 
Minister von Puttkamer, in 1880, directed all clerks, school- 
masters, and public officers, in public documents to omit 
the three obnoxious Deknungsze/cken, and, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Bismarck, who obstinately clings to the old 
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way of spelling, the ministerial reform has been obeyed by 
all officials. 

II. It has been stated that Luther expunged from Ger- 
man the Swabian diphthongs uo, ue, iu and ou. For the 
former he used simply u, as in gut, Mutter, formerly guot, 
Muoter. For the second he used simply u, dropping the 
e ; for the third he adopted eu, which was pronounced oy. 
Thus treu (faithful) and leuchten (to shine) received their 
present sounds, having previously been triu or triuw f 
and liuhten or liuchten. Pronouns and the article adopted 
ie for iu. The ou and ao Luther replaeed by 6, and the 
grave sound of d, which in English is so common before / 
and //, thereby disappeared from German ; mdne (moon) 
became 2Ronb ; dne (without) became o^nc ; but da (then) 
remained ba, which thus had two meanings — then and there. 

III. The practice of spelling all nouns with capital let- 
ters, as well as that of putting two dots over the Umlaut 
sounds a, o, u, du, and a curve over the letter u, in recog- 
nition of its possibly (but not always) having previously been 
uo, date from the age of the Reformation, or shortly after. 
Luther still spelt many unimportant nouns with small ini- 
tials, the important with large. Almost inexplicable is the 
insertion of h after /, in Xtyett, Xljal, Zljau, Ztyan, and a few 
other cases, unless we assume that the h here is a trans- 
posed Dehnungszeichen, which ought to have followed the 
vowel, instead of preceding it. 

IV. The style of addressing persons by 3^t (you) was 
retained by Luther from the middle ages. The earliest 
German only knows du, thu t and tu. Otfried, the abbot of 
Weissenburg, was the first to say 3Ijt in a letter to Bishop 
Salomo of Constance, and this usage continued from the 
beginning of the ninth century to the Reformation. The 
sixteenth century adopted after Luther's time fie in the sin- 
gular, referring to a suppressed 'Your Grace', * Your Ex- 
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cellency', Your Majesty'. In the seventeenth century 
people began to say Sr to each other, when polite. Even 
Frederick the Great still addressed, without offence, all his 
generals with <&t f which in the present German is tanta- 
mount to an insult. The present mode of addressing 
people with @ie in the plural has come into use since the 
beginning of the present century, and cannot be called a 
happy feature of the language. 

V. A few important changes in conjugation require at- 
tention. The auxiliary toerben was in Luther's time finally 
adopted to express the future : idj toetbe HcBen for ' I shall 
love' was never used before his age — Ijafcen (with §u), foBen 
and toolkit, having supplied the place. The -ge was pre- 
fixed to the last few participles past, which still were 
without it. The use of Wtr, in the place of the older was, 
is by some directly traced to Luther ; it is certain it was 
not used before him. The irregular verbs were greatly 
simplified. The numerous vowel-changes were kept within 
reasonable bounds. The perfect of ^elfcri/ once ich halfe, 
du kulfe, now became tdj Ijalf/ bu tyaffft The plural of the 
perfect always retained the same vowel as the singular, twr 
^alfett/ &c. The subjunctive perfect, however, escaped 
from the smoothing-iron, and this is the reason why some 
twenty strong subjunctives perfect have irregular forms, as 
seen in idj Ijiilfe, x&i jftrfce, idj toiirfe, id) ffeljle, and others. 
The last person plural (Jobenf) lost its /, and became jte 
W&en. The infinitive, which in German always was de- 
clinable, and still is so partly, lost a portion of its endings; 
e. g. des lesennes (of reading), and dem lesenne (to reading) 
were curtailed into be$ SefenS, bem Sefen. By way of com- 
pensation the infinitive now received the preposition jit, 
which is not found in the older German. The present 
participle, formerly indeclinable, was now declined like an 
adjective, and in imitation of the Latin gerund the phrase- 
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ology bet nidjt gemig gu fobenbe/ bet mitjufcringenbe, and the 
like, were invented. The negative iud)t (ne-zht, ne-wichf, 
not a whit) had for some time supplanted the ne and en of 
M. H. G. ; it now became the only word for not. 

Words wholly dropped out of the Language. — 

Amongst the changes in the vocabulary those are most 
easily understood which resulted from the disappearance 
of chivalry and the disuse of mediaeval court manners. It 
will not astonish us to find that the buhurts, or tourna- 
ments (Eng. to hurtle), and the t/oste, or tiltings, were no 
longer remembered. People no longer considered hovesch- 
hett (courtly manners) as the beau-ideal of manliness, nor 
dorperheit (clownishness, from S)orf) as the worst reproach. 
The allegorical frou Salde (Luck), the female deity be- 
stowing happiness and success, and opening to the knight 
the door of victory, as to the pilgrim she opened heaven, 
was quite forgotten ; and that of May (Measure, Modesty), 
which once had to shape the dress of every true knight, 
and direct his actions in life, was so obscured as to give 
birth to an abstract neuter, ba$ 2Rafj (measure), which is 
all that has remained of it. Several knightly virtues 
changed their sense. Tugend (knightly quality), fuoge 
(seemliness), kluogheit (neatness), received new meanings, 
or were dropped. Minne (love, remembrance), once the 
soul of minstrelsy, was no longer referred to, except when 
anybody spoke of a knight errant ; kon (queen) ceased to 
be German ; so did the lady's kemendte, or apartment (from 
Lat. caminus) ; and a dump man, once a young one, now 
meant a dolt, while a wise man, once an elder, now signi- 
fied a wise person. In other cases it is not easy to assign 
a reason for the disappearance of a word. The old barn 
was probably displaced by the rivalry of fiinb ; ellen 
(courage) by Wluti) ; berht (bright) by $eU ; blide (blythe) by 
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frofytid}; brade (brittle) by fdjtoadj; brogen (to brag) by 
yxofyUn ; donen (to be tortured, to quiver) was simply lost ; 
durkel (perforated), durnechte (perfect), mark (horse), more 
(pack of hounds), re (bier), urlinge (war), mage (relatives), 
are other instances of lost words. 



Words with changed gender and changed 
meanings. — Luther had a predilection for the neuter 
gender in speaking of things without life. It may have 
been a proof of Low Germanism. He was the first to 
adopt ba$ 2Bajj (measure), ba$ 2Baffen (weapon), ba$ M&fal 
(affliction), ba$ Sermrmjj and ba$ SBilbnijjL He also used 
Xljeil (part), a noun of doubtful gender, always as a neuter. 
The only change in the opposite direction is tie SBoIfc 
(cloud), which arose out of an old neuter, das wolken, pre- 
cisely the same as Engl, welkin. The following list shows 
the more remarkable changes in the meaning of words : — 



Middle High German. 
Maget, maid, the Virgin. 
Knehtf boy. 
Schalk, servant. 
Degen, hero, 
Kraft, crew, force. 
Jungfrcwe, female reverse of 

aged. 
Vrouwe, frou> lady, married, or 

not. 
Vrouwelin, slut, bad female. 
Dierne, servant-maid. 
Buole, suitor. 
Frum, useful. 
Frumen y to perform. 
Alwcsre, naive, simple. 
Freeh, frank. 
Erevel, courage. 
Sleht, simple. 



New High German. 
SRagb, a maid-servant. 
Ane$t, man-servant. 
@$atf, rogue. 
Qegen, sword. 
Jttaft, power. 
3ungfcau, unmarried female. 

$rau, wife, married lady. 

Srduletn, a young lady. 
JDitne, a low female. 
28u$(e, paramour. 
Sromm, pious. 
Stommen, to be useful. . 
SUBern, silly. 
8xe$, pert. 
8ft wet, outrage. 
@$lec% bad. 
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Words coined in the Age of Luther. — Among 
the words which suddenly make their appearance in 
Luther's time the noun ber ©fer (zeal) is the greatest 
puzzle. Its origin is unknown. It is first found in the 
form of das eiffer in the theological literature of the 
fifteenth century, perhaps it is only a corruption of 
<Eiifetrig!eit* The two adjectives fern and Hat/ which had 
been derived from the Latin finitus^ and clarus, and. bor- 
rowed by the German Minnesingers from the French 
troubadours, were now first introduced into the common 
language. ®ren$e (boundary) has recently been proved to 
have come from the Lithuanian. The terms ftirdje (Kvpiaicrj), 
^fritnbe (praebenda), !))falj and ^alafl (from palatium), SSogt 
(vocatus), and all the abstract substantives in *t&t, A$n t 
*mtnt, *t\ or 4t, were during the middle age formed from 
the Latin, and adopted into the theological literature of 
the day. Seftion, Sterifei, Sttuiotitat, ^ergament, are a few 
examples. 

A few new words, popularized by Luther's Bible, ought 
to find a place in any account of the German of the Refor- 
mation Age. The most remarkable are eitel (vain), which 
in Luther means the same as tauter, or nothing but ; fyi* 
ratten (to marry), from hiwe (wife), and ratljen (to provide 
for) ; ©eriidjt (report, rumour), from rufen ; ®6fre (idol), 
from ®ott; tundjen (to dye), from Lat. tingere; Ijeudjeln (to 
cringe, to be a hypocrite), from Ijaudjen (to breathe, to 
speak in an undertone); ©etreibe (corn), from ttagen (to 
bear fruit) ; ©etiimmel (tumult) ; (Sjrnf, ©pugnif, ©efpenfr 
all meaning spectre (from spamen, to lure); ©djeffel (bushel), 
from a Low German word resembling the English sheaf; 
fdjtoetgen (Engl, to swill, to revel) ; SSDer (balcony); Xxattx 
(husks) ; Joftett (in the sense of to taste) ; fojlen (to cost), 
from Lat. constare, existed before Luther ; Stint and Stoit* 
txafy (discord) ; umbringen (to kill); fcertreten (to represent), 
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Ufer (shore), from u&er; and the adjectives tt>ettertt>enbifdj 
(fickle) and Ijimmelfdjteienb (crying to heaven like the blood 
of Abel). All these are directly traceable to Luther. In 
a few instances he did not succeed in familiarizing the 
people with his phraseology, as in his translation of 'thou 
kickest against the prick,' in Acts, ix. 5, which he renders : 
2)tt Btfp toiber ben ©tadjel. Sodten, a word now obsolete, 
comes from the Gothic laikan, to skip (see p. 23), hence 
frotyfotfen (to exult), and iatai (lackey). 



CHAPTER IX. 

STRUGGLE OF THE PURISTS AGAINST FOREIGN 
WORDS. 

Languages at times fall into a state of coma or prostra- 
tion, when national energy languishes, and opens a door 
to the influence of foreign tongues. Generally an un- 
favourable posture of political relations is the cause. 
This was the case with German at the outbreak of the 
religious wars, and it took no less than two centuries to 
relieve it from this torpor. During this time the language 
submitted tamely to the influx of French speech, while 
the higher ranks of society adopted French manners. 
Besides this introduction of French words and modes of 
speech, the middle and learned portions of society made 
great use of Latin, especially for all sorts of technical 
terms. In this way, through its supposed advantages for 
these purposes, Latin grew to be more and more na- 
turalized in Germany. Under this twofold encroachment 
a school of patriotic writers fortunately arose, who ob- 
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jected to the violence thus offered to the native language. 
These Sprachreiniger, or Purists, deserve a short notice, 
before the historical portion of this sketch closes. 

Latin Words in German. — There had always been 
a Latin- Greek element in German, mainly imported by 
the Church, and referring to ecclesiastical matters. As 
no German equivalents for the ideas expressed could 
have been framed, the introduction of such terms was a 
necessity. To this class belong the words : — SJpoflet, SHrar, 
<&tgel, ®$ tflel, (Stfangelium, tirdje, Sreuj, Setdj {calyx), Sfteffe, 
2Rondj, yapp, ^rieper, 9)rebtgt, 9>fmgpen, yvoptyt, £empet, 
Seufcl, and 33e$per. There are other words of secular 
import which might perhaps have been spared or re- 
placed by native terms, but they had been so thoroughly 
naturalized in the course of ages as to have lost all trace 
of foreign extraction. Such were :— 2lrjt (probably from 
d*c€o/*cu), GHjarafter (xapacro-w), ®yp$, fiammer, Sorter, Sfteifler 
{magister\ SRatur, ^forte, Sifte, Strafe {via strata). This 
number was largely increased at the time of the revival of 
letters, and the age of the Reformation continued this 
importation of Latin, but it reached its climax in the 
eighteenth century. Theology and Jurisprudence, Philo- 
sophy and Medicine, the Fine Arts and Horticulture, must 
needs speak Latin to describe things and express ideas of 
general rather than merely German interest. To mention 
but a few types of learned Latinisms or Hellenisms, we 
have: — Sleflfyettf, ijtaonomte, ©rammatif, Sftebtcin, fiatljebetv 
2>fonon, fiatfer, Efjirurg, faufhfdj, panet, Sterna, 2Rufe, 2Rufif, 
®p Ijffre, Sweater, Satanfy %Ryti)u$, dtiflti)mu$, SR^rte, Ityacmtije, 
Silie/ and innumerable others. 

French Words in German. — But the introduction 
of Latin and Greek, justified as it was by the convenience 
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of a scientific terminology for all Europe, was moderate 
both in its aim and extent, compared to the wholesale 
intrusion of French words, which, without apparent ne- 
cessity, began to flood the German vocabulary after 1 600. 
Gallicisms then poured in, copiously, for two centuries, 
without * rhyme or reason/ mainly through the fault of the 
upper classes, who began to affect the fashionable and 
courtly language of France. We can understand why we 
find French used for terms of ttiquette, deportment, and 
dress, of military art and fortification, of court life and 
diplomacy, of taxation and civil administration, together 
with many referring to the fine arts, because in these 
things the French were the teachers of the Germans. 
Now Germans learnt to speak of: — 2Robe, ^uber, ^errutfe/ 
2Ra$fe, (Sorte, ©djarpe (Scharpe), (Epaulette, Sftanfdjetten, par* 
fumtten, frtffcen ; of 2lctrice, Eouliffe, Slcwier ; of ^romenabe, 
SlHee, (Sljauffee, SonftoMer, 95acfet, (SaScabe, gafcrtf, Sar&ier, 
Stecept, 2fofer, gofette, Seftiire, SSrofc^itrc ; of SoutHon, £affe, 
@upp e, ®elee, SDeffert ; of ftamerab, £ruppe, Eourage, 2lrmee, 
Mocfiren, fcomfrarbiren, Sljef, Sureau, @olbat, Officier, Sieutenanfc 
©eneral, SRinifler, gort, Eomplott, Sfyarlatan, fcamBour, ©djaffot, 
gafdjine, Srefc^e, Stance, ©djanje, (SdjatuHe, Sdjatup pe, SCournier, 
^Jofr, ^Jolijei/ glanfe, 2Ru$fete, 2romp etc, 3ournat, JRetour^iHet, 
Siiffre ; finally of Dame, Onfel, Xante, Souflne, and Quabritte- 
To this list we might easily have added a few hundred 
more, by extracting from the dictionary all nouns in *eur, 
*ee, *abe, *age, and most of those in *ment ; besides adjec- 
tives in *ant, *o$, and a few of those in *&x ; finally, the 
majority of the verbs in *iren. Several of these will be 
referred to in the next chapter. Sometimes it happens 
that a word in *ar or *iren is both Latin or French ; as e.g. 
SJRilitair or STCilttar, comgiren, popular, (Regiment 

The first instance of a German prince speaking French 
as his native tongue was Charles V. This emperor was 
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born and bred as a Belgian, and spoke the ' Fransquillon,' 
or Belgian-French, then common at Brussels. Of Ger- 
man he knew only so much as he learned from the patois 
of the Brabant population. He boasted that he never 
spoke German, except to his horse. His brother Ferdi- 
nand, and his nephew and grandnephew, who succeeded 
him, spoke Spanish as their ordinary language. French 
and Italian were also heard at the court of Vienna. Ger- 
man was despised alike by all the Habsburg princes of 
that age. They allowed, however, their Kanzlei, both 
that of the Hofburg, and that of Prague, or the Hradschin, 
to interpret their imperial pleasure to their German sub- 
jects in the native tongue. This attempt to slight the 
national speech was at first resented, but one by one the 
German princes caught the infection, and began to 
address the imperial court in French, first only in private 
correspondence, then in official communications. Before 
the end of the seventeenth century French was the uni- 
versal language of diplomacy, even in purely German 
affairs. The only court which under all circumstances 
resisted this practice was that of the petty Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg. Brunswick resisted for a time, and Prussia in 
the reign of the father of Frederick the Great. 

Rise of the Purists. — As the genius of German is 
not so tolerant of foreign elements as are the composite 
languages of the West, it might have been foreseen that a 
violent reaction would set in. This, indeed, commenced 
about 1620 with M. Opitz (1 579-1 639), was continued by 
Leibnitz (1646-17 16), and reached its height in Ph. von 
Zesen (1679) and Campe (1746-18 18). It led to the for- 
mation of several societies, which promoted the objects of 
Purism, such as the ' Pegnitz-Schafer' of Niirnberg, the 
'Palmen-Orden' of Weimar, and the ' Rosen-Orden* of 
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Hamburg. It died out before 1830, and at present the 
public necessity for such a movement no longer exists. 

The worthy Silesian Professor M. Opitz, sometimes 
honoured with the title the ' Father of Poetry,' because 
he fixed the rules of German verse, has the merit of hav- 
ing first drawn attention to the mischief of too indiscri- 
minate an importation of Gallicisms and Latinisms. He 
was not inexorable towards all foreign terms, but oc- 
casionally advocated their admission. But his works on 
' Poeterei,' and his * Aristarchus, seu de Contemptu linguae 
teutonics' (161 8), insisted on purity of German diction. 
His own language was a model in that respect. At the 
same time it was long-winded, stiff, and pompous. He 
was the first to reject the older relative pronous so and wo 
in favour of welcher. He also first used derjenige for the 
older derjener, and he selected the feminine or neuter ter- 
mination -niss (in ©djredfnifl, Silbnif) as the only one that 
should remain out of the rival -nisse, -nusse, -nuss, and a 
few other variations. His sentences remind one of a 
coach and six. One or two conditional clauses come 
first ; then come one or two admissions with obgleich ; 
after these a couple of relative sentences make their 
appearance ; and when all the : wenn es, ob es, welche sie, 
weil sie % das man, welcher auch, have been trotted out, half 
a dozen verbs come harnessed, each verb belonging to 
one particular front-sentence only, but the writer holds 
them all in their right order, just as a driver holds all the 
reins of his team. 

An equally sober advocate of Purism was the philosopher 
Leibnitz. His essay, entitled * Unvorgreifliche Gedanken,' 
or 'Inobtrusive Suggestions,' on the Use and Improve- 
ment of the German Language (1697) contain many wise 
and temperate reflections. After Leibnitz the cause was 
espoused by the rabid Teuton party. J. Grimm once 
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appropriately compared Purism to Iconoclasm, because 
in its furious zeal for a reasonable object it is apt to 
degenerate into sheer destructiveness and Gothicism in 
the worst sense of the word. This spirit was now dis- 
played by Phil, von Zesen, the founder of the ' German- 
minded Society/ or * Rosen- Orden* of Hamburg. This 
eccentric writer and ' poet laureate/ as one of his princely 
patrons dubbed him, would endure nothing in German 
that smacked of either Latin, Greek, or French. Not 
satisfied with inventing German names for every article 
of household furniture, generally known by a foreign term, 
he would ' beard the lion in his own den/ and undertake 
to translate the gods of Olympus into native Teutonic. 
Thus he not only said 2Binbfang for SJRantel, 2ageteudjter for 
genfler, ©tetnklg for Stbedjfe (lizard, Lat. stellio), Slagmctyre 
for £ragobie, 3tetmfcanb for 25er$, and Seljrtote for Zfyoftel, but 
he spoke of Apollo as ©mgljoftv of Jupiter Ammon as $am* 
tnetgflfce, Neptune as 3lutIjgofce, Minerva as ffilugin, Venus as 
£ufrin, and Vulcan as ©lutljfaitg. For this a comic writer, 
J. Rist, held him up to ridicule in a Hamburg farce, and 
the laughter of the people reached an especially high de- 
gree of merriment when it was ascertained that the poet 
laureate had cleared himself of the reproach of possessing 
a Greek-sounding Christian name by changing * Philip' 
first into iRofltefy and subsequently into „8titterljolb toon 
Scfetu" The spirit of this ardent reformer did not, how- 
ever, die out with him, but survived to more recent times. 
One of the best known instances is the Hamburg writer 
J. H. Campe, of whose excessive zeal in purifying the 
German language Goethe complained in several of his 
poems. (See e. g. the lines ®ott 5D<mf, bafl mt$ fo fooljl 
gefdjafy comparing the tyranny of the ' Sprachreiniger* to 
the tyranny of Napoleon in imposing on Germans the 
Continental trade system of 1808.) Campe composed, 
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besides a large German dictionary, containing 141,277 
words, a shorter one, which bears the title : ' Worterbuch 
der unserer Sprache aufgedrungenen fremden Worter' 
(1801), wherein he attempts to eject every foreign word 
by suggesting a German equivalent as its substitute. A 
few specimens will suffice to show the impossibility of 
the task which he had set to himself. In the place of 
the architectural term facade Campe suggests 2totti$*@eite ; 
masquerade he wishes to abandon for Sattetttanj ; trompette 
for @djmetter*2Refftng (= jingle-brass) ; billet-doux for @ujjk 
triefdjen ; terms as harsh, strange-sounding, and ridiculous 
as ©timmfiengel for cigar, and <3tatffd)toadjtaften6rett for a 
pianoforte, which were suggested by Campe's friends. 

More successful, and perfectly acceptable to the mass 
of the people, were such happy inventions as the excellent 
gernroljr for telescope, 23KfcaMeitet for lightning conductor, 
JRegenfdjitm for umbrella, pofllagewb for poste-restante, 3artge* 
fiiljl (Lessing's term) for delicacy of sentiment, empftnbfam for 
sentimental (first used, in 1768, by Bode in his translation 
of Sterne's ' Sentimental Journey'), entotrrett for to disen- 
tangle, (Sdjnettpoft for diligence, OafHjof for Mtellerie, ®e* 
fdjidjtfdjrei&ung and Erbhmbe* The war of the Purists against 
foreign words and their countenancers may be said to be 
over. It has resulted in the adoption of the golden mean, 
which retains the foreign word when convenient, short or 
expressive, but replaces it by a native term in the opposite 
case. 

' Lehnwort' to be distinguished from ' Fremd- 
wort.' — Among the terms borrowed from foreign sources 
a large portion belong to that class which in German are 
described as Lehnworte, or words which it would be im- 
possible to Germanise by reason of their referring to 
foreign objects. There cannot well be imagined a Ger- 
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man word for the Ejar, but whether ©rofdffe (cab), which 
came from the same source as Ejar, should be considered 
a Lehnwort, or not, may seem more doubtful. It is cer- 
tain, however, that cabs were imported into Germany from 
Russia. The same remark applies to a large number of 
terms borrowed from the English. The German words: 
Sill (proposal of law), 23ubget, Eomfort, (S&ecf (draft on a 
bank), Seeffteaf, Sitcfffm, ^Jarf, Rubbing, ©Ijatol, brfintren (to 
drain a meadow), #umBug, and others, are so popular that 
Germans cannot spare them. The same may be said of 
the greater portion of the nautical vocabulary of Germany. 
Many of the terms under this head are really of German 
origin, having been borrowed by the English from the 
Dutch. 3<w$t (yacht) came from the German 3<tgb, it is a 
ship fit for chasing; Zop fegel (topsail) from 3opf (tuft) ; 
Seefeite (lea-side) from fou (calm) ; ©djoonet is a corruption 
of the adj. fdjon; ftoppen (to stop the machinery of a 
steamer) from jhtyfen. Other words of non-Teutonic 
origin, and taken over from the English, are : Sugger, 
flutter, 3otte, SSoje, ftoje, ©topel, fcafctoer!. 

The Italians have furnished Germany with terms of 
finance and music. Xtmpo, (Senate, &rie, Eoba, (SreScenbo, 
are of the latter class ; Xxattt (cheque), Eottto/ 5Di$cottnv 
SSanfo, fautto, Janftott, Salute, &c, of the former. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON DERIVATION. 

In order to complete this history, and show how the pre- 
sent German arose out of its antecedent stages, it is still 
necessary to touch on those processes of derivation which 
have so largely supplied its vocabulary. The resources of 
German in this respect have been, and are, both numerous 
and varied. Besides an extraordinary facility of com- 
pounding words, it possesses the power of attaching pre- 
fixes as well as affixes ; it also makes great use of the 
Urn- and Ablaut, as well as the ' breaking' process ex- 
plained on p. ii, which by a slight modulation of the 
vowel sound produce from old stems whole families of 
offshoots. The accumulation of too many roots would 
have tended to make the language unwieldy, if not unin- 
telligible. Far more convenient is a limited number of 
root-words, endowed with an extensive power of self-pro- 
pagation. This, in fact, is the character of German. It 
imitates the natural relationship of things by an equally 
natural relationship of words. Each of these has a num- 
ber of derivatives, and the best proof of the vitality of 
German is this reproductive power which belongs to 
every particle of the language. 

Derivation by Ablaut, Ac. — No portion of German 
has proved itself so prolific in derivatives as the catalogue 
of irregular verbs. Being of immense antiquity, and more- 
over of the commonest use, they lent themselves very 
readily for coining words by the favourite expedient of 
vowel change. The weak verbs do not permit Ablaut, 
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being themselves but the offspring of the strong. Both 
nouns and adjectives have in great numbers come from 
this source. @d}tnat§ (dripping) came from fdjmeljen; 
@unjt (favour) from gimnen ; 23anb from tinben ; Seifc from 
lekn; SBeifc from tortett, because women are engaged in- 
weaving; fiidjt from leudjten; ffunfl from fitonen, which 
anciently meant to understand; §ftHe (wrappings) from 
Ijeljten (to conceal) ; £tifte (hip) from Ijefcen (to lift) ; $aft 
(burden) from laben ; 3unft (guild) from zemen, M. H. G. 
= to be seemly, because guilds were in the middle ages 
trade unions, regulating by fixed rules what was seemly in 
price, workmanship, and conduct ; SSmwnft (the higher 
gift of reason) from fcettteljmen ; and a thousand others,, 
which it is impossible here to enumerate. 

The following adjectives are worthy of notice : fdjoit 
from fdjeinen ; frolj (glad) from freuen ; gtatt (slippery) from 
gleiten ; jatym (tame) from jidjett/ in the sense of to bring up > 
to grow; pgge (able to fly) from fliegen, &c. 

Derivation by Affix. — I. Diminutives and Augmenta- 
lives. — The two chief diminutive syllables of German, djen 
and fete, were anciently spelt ichen and Hi or Hen; this 
explains why an Umlaut (ci, h % flu) is universally intro- 
duced in diminutives, as the radical vowel was contracted 
with the i-sound, whenever it was susceptible of such a 
change. We can also observe that the termination fein 
is more general in words of specially South German 
origin, and is almost the only one heard in Austria and 
Switzerland, while the termination djett is more common in 
the North. When a noun ends in a guttural, djen is never 
used, to prevent the concurrence of two gutturals in the 
same syllable. In proper nouns the addition of the dimi- 
nutive syllable has the force of endearment, as Steven = 
Lizzie. 
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Another diminutive syllable is ling. It is restricted to 
names of animals and proper names, also to class names. 
3ungling, Sie&ling, ©flnftling, ©djfoadjling, 3«gling (coward), 
©frogling (scion), gremfcting, SDaumling (Tom-Thumb), 
3tidjtftng (criminal), are instances of its use in ordinary 
diminutives. The contumelious sense in predicating 
smallness is prevalent in 2)id}terfing, 2Bu)Kng, $ofling, 
SBietljling, ginfterling (obscurantist), and 2BufHing (reveller). 
The two nouns Shilling (a coin) and ©djterling (hemlock) 
are not diminutives ; the same may be said of a few names 
of animals, as #ffnflmg (linnet), ©tilling (stickle-back), 
Orunbting (gudgeon), which are all considered small, just 
as Sanindjen (rabbit) is always diminutive. 

The chief amplificative syllables of German are ljal$, 
ljan$, JjCixt, and fcoIb» The last syllable is the same as the 
M. H. G. adjective bait (Engl, bold) ; Ijan$ is often mis- 
taken for an abbreviation of 3ol)anne$ ; IjaW formate (neck). 
Instances of augmentatives are : Stcmf&ofc (rowdy), SBifc&olt) 
(wit), Srunfen&otb (drunkard), <3d}mljat$ (screamer), ®et$* 
IjaW (miser), gafefljanS (dullard), ^ratytyanS (braggart), and 
the proper nouns ©erljarfc and Sonrafc (geren, kuene, adj.), 
the latter with r transposed. 

II. Derivation by tl, to express an instrument. — The mas- 
culine termination el is in the majority of cases employed 
to express an instrument. An instrument for lifting is 
called £efcel ; for flying gliigel ; for pounding and breaking 
Slopfel, ©tojjet; for throwing 2Burfet (cube, die); for 
stopping liquids ©tityfet, &c. glegel has two meanings, 
flail and a saucy fellow, who hits others as the flail hits 
the corn. In SRefel (lubber), SSengcI (varlet), ©djlinget (one 
who slinks, a scamp), the attitude into which persons 
throw themselves is the cause of the name, so that the 
instrumental sense of the termination is only obscured. 
@tiefel came from the M. H. G. ich stapfe, I tread, 
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step; others connect it with the Latin astivale, summer 
shoe. 3iegel (tile) is a corruption of tegula (Lat.). £afel, 
JRegel, and gaBel are wholly distinct from those men- 
tioned before, both in gender and sense ; they are fern., 
and of Latin origin. 

III. Derivation by et and etin, to express an agent. — The 
two terminations er and erin signify — the first a man, the 
second a woman performing an act as a regular occupa- 
tion. Of the numerous examples we will only instance : 
23auer, Stopfer, @d}Icid)ter, Sityer, with their feminines, 
SSuerin, &c. 

IV. Derivation by f al and f el, to express collectives. — The 
mostly neuter, rarely feminine, terminations fat and fel 
serve to form collective nouns, as shown in 3tatljfef, ©djeu* 
fat, Safcfal, ©emengfet, ©efdjreibfet, Sbtyfittgfel, ©fycffat, Uefcer- 
fcteifcfel — all neuters; and the two feminines: £riibfal 
(affliction), and 2Rityfal (trouble). 

V. Derivation by en. — The masculine termination en 
signifies either an instrument, or a place for containing 
and housing things, ©amen (seed), $afen (hook), getfen 
(rock, from fatten), Saben (lath, shop), seem to have an in- 
strumental sense. ©djteden and ©tauten meant originally: 
what makes people shriek or vow. $afen comes from l)afcen 
(to hold, because it holds ships), SStunnen (well), ©djuppen 
(shed, to which we can cart things, from fdjiefcen), 33oben 
(bottom, garret, or bottom of roof), have a local sense ; 
but 2)aumen (thumb), Kaden, and ©aumen (palate), express 
parts of the human body. 

VI. Derivation by ig. — This masculine termination has 
no appreciable meaning. It occurs in fiaftg (cage, from 
the Latin capere). $omg (honey), 3etftg (siskin, a green 
bird), gfflg (vinegar, from Lat. acidus), pfennig (from 
95fanne, because it was coined in a pan), and Sonig 
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(anciently kuning and konec, from Kmnen), cannot be re- 
duced to any general principle. 

VII. Derivation by eridj, for male animals. — The termi- 
nation erid} is supposed to come from Goth, risks (= reid), 
reigning), and is an ending of male animals, because the 
male is, on the whole, the dominant, ©dnferid), SBiitljmd) 
(tyrant), Sntetid}, and the Christian names: §emridj (mighty 
at home), griebrid} (mighty in peace), Dierrid} (mighty among 
the people), are the commonest instances in which it is 
found. 

VIII. Derivation by\$i,to express places of growth. — The 
neuter ending idjt corresponds to the Latin termination 
-etum, and denotes localities where certain things abound. 
2)icfid)t (thicket), iRoIjridjt (reeds), ffieljtidjt (rubbish-heap), 
are the chief examples. $ali&)t came from £afen, hook, 
and is the name of the hawk, owing to the crooked shape 
of its bill and talons. 

Derivation off Abstract Wouns by Affix. — Ab- 
stract nouns are of much later origin than concrete, and 
mostly traceable to the influence of Latin. With the 
exception of most nouns in ttyum, and a few in nijj, they 
are of the feminine gender. 

I. ie or ei is the German form of the Latin ending -*a. 
Anciently ei was more common than it is now ; it is at 
present found in names of countries and official residences, 
such as : %Wx, ^ropftet (a provost's house), 33ogtei, ZMti, 
SRongotei, Zartarei, 9J)olatfei. It is also found in ffllerifei 
(clergy). The other termination, ie, is that now given 
to names of sciences, such as Eljentie, ©eogtaplfie, and 
^Ijitofopljte* From its use in names of countries ei came 
to be applied — (i) to places of business, as: 23tennerei 
(distillery), Srutferei (printing-office), %a$mi, <2ctatetei/ 
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Sraueret; (2) to social conditions, such as @flm>erei, 8tei* 
terei 5 (3) by lengthening it into erei, to habits especially of 
an unpleasant nature : Pcwberei (chit-chat), JKnbero, 33u6e* 
ret, SMefcerei, £eudjelei, gtunferei (fibbing), ^raljteret (boast- 
ing), ©djmauferet (feasting), @tilm^crei (bungling), filimpero 
(strumming), ©djretkrei, SlngeBerei (informing), 2Bitfienei 
(desert). 

II. nijj (anciently nujj, nuffe, niflfe) was a neuter termina- 
tion in Luther's time, but is now occasionally feminine. 
It is added to weak verbs mostly. The following are 
fern. : — Sfiulnifl (rot), (Erfrornif, SSerfSumni^ (grfenntnifl. . 
Neuters are : SSilbni^ Sreignijj, SBc^filtnif (trunk), ®efaitg^- 
nifl, SSerjei^nif/ ®tetd)nig, (grjeugnijj, #mbernijj, SSunbnijj, 
OefWmbnig, Sermadjtmj? (legacy). When nig is added to 
adjectives it produces a feminine noun, denoting the 
place where the quality expressed in the adjective is to 
be met with. SBilbmjj (wilderness), gtnftermg, 23ebrffngnijjr 
23etriHmijj, SSefugtug (privilege), are fern, nouns derived from 
adjectives. Oeljeunmf? (secret) is a neuter. 

III. ung is a very frequent termination of nouns ex* 
pressing action ; it is added to weak verbs, as shown in- 
S^eifang, Srjaljuwg, SBirfung, @tettung, &c. 

IV. Ijeit and hit differ in their first letter, but are the 
same in all other respects, the latter being preferred when 
the stem ends in c, g, k, or a liquid. The Gothic form of 
this ending was -haidus, the English form is head or hood. 
The meaning is either species, race, condition 0/, or the pos- 
session of a quality shared with others. The termination 
is added to adjectives in ©efunbljett, 23itterfeit, ©iigigfeit, 
SDummljeit, Srautparfeit. The noun grommigfeit (piety) 
comes from fromm, which now means pious; anciently 
frumec meant useful, good. Eljriffcnljett, 2Renfd$eit, Sinbljeik 
are names of conditions, formed from nouns. 
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V. fdjaft arose out of the Gothic sea/, English ship ; it 
expresses business, trade, and is connected with fdjajfen 
(to work), and SSefdjajfeitfyeit (quality). SSereitfdjaft (readi- 
ness), 8ted)enfd)aft (account), 33rieffdjaften (correspondence), 
are more abstract nouns ; but 33urgerfd}aft and ^riefterfdjaft 
denote persons of a certain class. 

VI. tljum, neuter, except in the two masc. 3trtl}um (error) 
and 8teid)tljum (wealth), comes from the M. H. G. tuom 
(power, condition), and is connected with ttyittt (to do). 
It expresses the same thing as fdjafr and is added to nouns 
in ^rieflertljum, Eljriftentljum, JRittettljum, SSitrgertljum, §eiben* 
ttyum; to adjectives in ^etligtljum, ©gentium, iReidjtljunv 
Sttertljum; to verbs in Srrtljum and 2Badj$tljum (growth). 

Derivation of Adjectives. — Among adjectives a 
small proportion is underived; of these it is impossible 
to give a succinct account. They generally end in t, tl, 
tx f and en, as ttubt (dim), bunfel, trotfen, Ijeiter. Others are 
old participles. ©6en, glatt/ and tief are of this description. 
Their roots alone can guide us in tracing their origin. But 
the great majority of adjectives have their meaning im- 
parted to them by their ending. Those in ar, 6$/ and ant 
are of foreign (French or Latin) origin, as seen in popular* 
intereffant, malttiW ; but the following are purely German, 
both in root and ending : — 

I. ig came from the M. H. G. ec, eg; and O. H. G. ic, 
ac ; Gothic eigs. The root of eigs was aigan (to own) ; hence 
the modern ig, when appended to nouns, signifies a quality 
possessed by that noun. Such are : fonntg, fanbig, ljugelig,. 
mutljig, gebulbig, anfftinbig, ukrmutljig. When added to ad- 
jectives, ig weakens the force of the adjective, as shown by 
foty*9' ftf% tampftg. When added to verbs, ig expresses 
inclination, as in fdjlafrig, fnurrig (grumbling), ergtefcig (pro- 
ductive), faHig (due), and gefyorig. In pronouns, numerals, 
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local adverbs, tg only serves to give the word the character 
of an adjective, as seen in unfrtg, einig/ Ijeutig, bortig, unrig. 
The same effect is produced by ig in toircftimtmg, ftifcffabig 
(subtle), Sreitfc^utterig/ flidjljaltig (tenable). 

II. Mdj arose out of gteidj = like. This adjective came 
from lich, liche = body, now Seidje, a dead body ; it originally 
denoted resemblance in physical qualities only; subse- 
quently it expressed spiritual resemblance as well. Lichen 
was also the common termination of M. H. G. adverbs. 
The idea of similarity is perceptible — (i) In adjectives 
forjned from concrete nouns, such as faiferftd}/ titterfidj, 
toeifclid}, fihrfHid}. Sieljnlid} (similar), is probably a compound 
of eitt and lich (body). The adverbial use of lichen is the 
cause of jdljrlidj, fHinblidj/ tniinblid}/ and others. (2) The idea 
of similarity, modified by lessening of force, is visible in 
fdjtoarjlidj (blackish), rotljlidj, jfotlidj. 2lifataljlidj (gradual) 
came from geutadj (slow), and lid} = slightly light. (3) The 
same idea of likeness is traceable in adjectives formed 
from verbs with lidj; such are ifyimlidj (feasible), fajjlidj, 
ftartlidj, fraglidj, fenntlidj/ nnffentlidj, gelegentlid}. The /-sound 
of the three last is euphonic. In three adverbs the old 
adverbial termination remains, viz., fdjmerlidj, jWjerKdj, and 
freilidj (frankly spoken, indeed). 

III. ifd), from the O.H.G. isc, expresses — (1) Nationality 
or birthplace, as in fpanifdj, norbifdj, beutfdj. (2) A sect, or 
social status, as in lutljerifdj, Muerifdj, finbifd}, Ijerrifdj, toeifeifdj. 
The four latter imply contempt, just as the English -ish in 
womanish. (3) The disposition to commit an action, 
especially of bad character, as in fpottifdj (satirical), tocifyle* 
rifd}, miirofdj, tiicfifdj, tnorberifdj, Jjeudjlerifdj (from Ijaudjen, to 
breathe, because hypocrites generally speak in an under- 
tone). The adjective tnalerifd) (picturesque) is an instance 
of the use of ifdj without any bad meaning. 
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IV. id}t arose out of -oht, -ahf, in O. H. G., and is con- 
nected with the M. H. G. noun ahte = social condition, 
manner. Only one adjective in td}t refers to spiritual con- 
dition, viz., tI}Btid}t (foolish), all the rest express a material 
quality, but of a degenerate kind. £ot$td}t (hard, staggy) 
is said of vegetables wanting in softness ; fteinidjt, fdjtoaut* 
mid}t (spongy) have a similar sense. 

V. en and em, from the O. H. G. in, are the ordinary 
terminations of adjectives of metallic or other material 
quality. Supfern, eifern, I}fltjern, flemern, gtSfern, l}ornen, 
eid}en, trbett (from @rbe) are instances ; but offen, eigen, are 
not, as they are not derived from any material substantive. 

VI. fam, connected with same (Engl.) and a/*a (Greek) 
and gufammen (Germ.), has the same meaning as lid}/ except 
that it always refers to spiritual likeness. gutd}tfam, atfceit* 
fam, rugenbfam, getoaltfam, fciegfam, fd}toeigfam, tati}fam, forg* 
fam, mean disposed to fear, work, &c. ©nfam (lonely) is 
the only adj. in fam which comes from a numeral, Oeniig* 
fam the only one coming from a verb ; it means frugal, 
and differs from gemtgfam (competent), which comes from 
gemtg (enough). Sangfam (slow), gcmcinfam (common), 
come from adjectives, and gfeid}fam (as it were) is the 
only German adverb ending in fam. 

VII. iatf from O. H. G. bern (to bear), Lat. fer, ex- 
presses ability to bear and ability to be borne, ©treitbac 
(contentious), fntd}fl&ar (fertile), offen&ar, tmnftar, ftagfcar, 
show the former; ejjftar, l}aM6ar, ftfjiffJar, eljrtar, gangfcar, 
the latter meaning. 

VIII. I}aft may either be regarded as a corruption of 
fcel}aftet (afflicted with), or as the pres. part, of I}a&ett (to 
hold). It expresses participation in the qualities of some- 
thing or somebody, and may be added to concrete, as well 
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as abstract nouns, ffliefenljaft, fdjtiferljaft, mamtljaft, are in- 
stances of the former ; fitnWjaft, tnangefljaft (defective), I>o$* 
^aft, famfljaft, ernftyaft, toaljrljafT, plauberljaft, nafd^aft (fond 
•of sweets), efefljafr, of the latter. When Utfj and jjaft are 
added to the same root the adjectives in lift} are said of 
things, the other of persons. Compare mtfltidj, glauMidj, 
ntamtlid}, with cmfl^aft/ &c. 



CHAPTER XL 

•CONTINUATION— DERIVATION OF WORDS BY AFFIX 
AND PREFIX. 

On Derived Verbs. — The nature of all derived verbs is 
indicated by the rule, that they follow the weak conjuga- 
tion, which is incapable of internal vowel change, and 
that, moreover, they are generally transitive, especially 
when formed by inseparable prefix, or by Umlaut. When 
a verb, such as erfdjtetfen, happens to be both transitive 
and intransitive, or two closely similar forms of the tran- 
sitive and intransitive form exist in the present, its perfect 
and partic. past generally differ in conjugation, and are 
easily distinguished by their endings. The weak perfect 
and partic. past are reserved for the transitive meaning, 
the strong for the intransitive. Thus erfdjraf, erfdjrotfen, 
mean was afraid and afraid, while erfdjretfte, erfdjretft, mean 
frightened. Similarly, ertrcmft/ erfauft, gefdjtoemmt, gef&ugt, 
express states produced by force and will, while ettrunfen, 
erfoffen, gefdjttwmmen, gefogen, denote natural effects. All 
actions performed by Nature, or occurring without the 
interference of men, are, as a rule, expressed by strong 
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verbs, while whatever is the effect of wilful repetition and 
premeditation must be expressed by one of the derived 
and weak verbs. The two latter terms are synonymous, 
and Schleicher, among others, suggested that Grimm's 
phraseology of ' weak' and ' strong' should be laid aside 
for 'underived' and 'derived.' The following affixes are 
•employed in German for coining weak verbs : — 

I. en and igen have no appreciable meaning, and serve 
merely to make verbs out of nouns and adjectives; of 
nouns, as in fifdjen, grafcit/ fuffen, fcilben, Mrflen, pflitgen, Ijam* 
merit; of adjectives, as in Garten, gtatten, txnUxi, leiljmen, 
faulen, ertlinben. When an Umlaut is introduced into a 
strong verb, or a vowel change of some kind is made in 
the root of a strong verb, the result is generally a weak 
and factitive (or transitive) verb. Thus fatten means ' to 
make fall'; similarly, jtofingen, ftetten, legen, toetfen, Menben, 
afcen (from effen = to feed). The doubling of the consonant 
in German produces onomatopceics, i. e. verbs which imitate 
natural sounds. This is seen in fdjnarren, fummen, flirren/ 
Men, flappem, fdjmetrern (to trumpet); in Ijordjen (from 
Ijoren), fputfen (from fyeien), and fdjnardjen (to snore, from 
fdjnarren), the introduction of the ^-sound has the force of 
making the verb a frequentative. Between igen and en 
there is no appreciable difference, except that igen ex- 
presses a still more systematic and continuous performance 
of the corresponding verb in en. Thus kfetyltgen, teenbigen, 
freujigen, fteinigen, Ijulbtgen, fcfdjonigen/ tefc^obigen/ Metbigen/ 
fcetoerfftettigen, ffittigen/ fcefdjtoidjrtgen (to silence, to calm), 
mostly correspond to simple verbs in en. 

II. eln expresses weakness, flimsiness, and meanness in 
the action. Stfdjeln, timjeln, fpottefa/ fcetteht/ faufefa/ fdjnifcetn 
(to carve), bredjfeln (to turn, from breljen), Minjeln, fheidjetn 
(to caress), Ijeudjeln, PPeln, are all derived from verbs ; but 
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fr&nfelit/ friufeln (to curl), frommeln, fliigeln, come from ad- 
jectives ; and tropfeln, frSjtetn, ftfceln, foifcefa, fitnfleln, nfifeln, 
gmtgeln, from nouns. Quickness of motion is expressed 
by the double consonants of rfitteln, fdjilttelii/ raflelit/ and 
praffetn. 

III. em is a termination of verbs formed from compara- 
tives, as in fceffem, toerftemem, fdjmatent/ zttyitttn, eroeitern ; 
or it expresses the introduction of a material substance 
into an object previously without it, as rilldjem (to fumi- 
gate), toerfieinent/ burdjWdjent, toerfnodjern. The intransitive 
em expresses quick repetition of an action, as in jittery 
flimmem, ftottern, glifcern, bSmmerii/ fdjlottem (to be a slattern), 
Pattern, flttfem, fdjittem, Himpern, jammem, tohnmem, flftftenv 
jtoitfdjeni, ploppem, fc^rtattern- 

IV. fell/ gen, fdjcii/ are terminations indicative of noise, as 
Braufen, nmdffen, Hatfd^en, ipatfd^en, freifdjeii/ fidjjeti/ gnmjen, 
fdjludjjen, fdjnaljen, iaudjjen, raufdjeti/ and gfadffen. 

V. eiett/ iren, and ieren, are the three foreign terminations 
of German verbs ; eietl is limited to a few old Latin words, 
as tenebeien (benedicere), fafieien {castigare, but meaning to 
scourge penitentially), propljegeieil ; the other two termina- 
tions belong to both Latin and French verbs, as regtereiv 
fpajieren/ amuftren, forrigiten, fcartieren, Ijafttren, etnquartieteiv 
tuxnixtn, bifyutiteii/ and intereffhm The spelling ieten was, 
notwithstanding the spurious character of its e, recom- 
mended by the spelling reform of 1880. See p. 71. 

Derivation by Prefix. — A. Nouns. I. ®e, Gothic 
ga, meant originally with, together, and is the commonest 
prefix of the German language. When before nouns, it 
makes them collectives and neuters. Such are ©efcufdj, 
®*W (premises), @efWm, ©efielb, ®e$6tj, ©etoiffen, ©emitter, 
©eto&ffer. Before concrete nouns, it imparts the sense of 
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plurality, as in ©efdjtotfter, ©eMber, ©efpiete, ©ef^rtc. Be- 
fore verbs of sense it expresses either the power of exerting 
the sensation, or a frequent exertion of it, as ©erodj, ©efidjt, 
©efuljf/ ©efang, ©eriufdj, ©etofe (from tofett, to be noisy). 
In the four feminine nouns, ©efafyr, ©efajttmlfl/ ©eburt/ ®e* 
toalfc the ge was part of the verbs from which they came, 
and has no colleqtive force. 

II. Ut, from O. H. G., and Gothic us, ur 9 i'r=out of, 
forth, can have several seemingly opposite meanings, 
which can be explained from the original signification of 
this prefix. In the substantive Urtljeil the syllable ur has 
the force of cr ; it means an award, or giving forth of an 
object of litigation ; therefore it means sentence. The 
English ordeal is cognate in origin,- but different in 
meaning, ttttaufc (furlough), from an old verb, lau&en, to 
allow, meant a permission to depart. In the old feudal 
term Utfeljbe, used by Schiller in ' W. Tell/ the prefix ur 
has a negative force. Its mediaeval form was urvehede, 
and it meant renunciation of feud, truce. This sense of 
ur belongs entirely to the earlier stages of German, as 
there is no modern instance of Ur being negative. The 
almost universal meaning of this prefix is now that per- 
ceptible in the English of yore (anciently), and in Urgeit> 
Urfptadje, Utfadje/ Urfunbe (document), and Urgroftoater. The 
term Urenfet (great-grandson) is an extraordinary instance 
of the confusion of speech, as here a prefix referring to 
time long past is made to do service for expressing distant 
posterity. The adjective utbax (arable, productive) is a 
remnant of the M. H. G. noun urbor, or urbar, revenue, 
connected with to bear. 

III. Srg, Engl, arch, Greek dpxh prefixed to hierarchs, 
dukes, angels, but also to Sdjelm, 35ie&, Signer, &c, ex- 
presses one who leads in anything. It may be compared 
to the prefix $avtyt t in fyauptmann, $auptfad}e, &c. 

H 
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IV. Un, Gothic un, intensifies the badness of a bad 
thing, and the goodness of a good one : Ungetoitter, Un* 
jatyt, Untiefe/ UntoiDe (indignation), Unftraut (weeds), Umnaffe* 
In other cases it is simply privative, as in Utttedjt, untyoflidj, 
mtgut, unartig, tmgefttyr {lit. without risk of erring, therefore : 
nearly). 

V. 2Rifl, or mttr came from Gothic missa (error, defect), 
and is the same as the English mis, and German ntiffen. 
It reverses, or negatives, as seen in 2Rtfjfctatldj, URifjentte, 
Sftijjtrauit/ &c. 

VI. Slttt is the same as the Greek dvrC (opposite), and 
occurs in Sfottifc (face) and Sfoitoott (reply). The former 
was in M. H. G. spelt anllutze, and came from a verb 
meaning to shine, so that SStntlty means beaming opposite. 
In the ancient dialects the prefix ant was very common. 
It is found in antwerk, sl siege-engine, and ittrttfojj, the old 
name for iSHajh or indulgence. Maundy Thursday was 
called Sfotlafltag, because on that day the Church used to 
distribute indulgences wholesale. 

B. Derivation of Verbs by Prefix. — Scarcely any student 
of German needs to be reminded of the distinction be- 
tween the so-called separable and inseparable verbs. The 
former, which are compounded with an accented preposi- 
tion or adverb, require no explanation here, as they contain 
no etymological difficulty. The latter are more important 
from a philological point of view. 

I. tt, from fcei (near), is prefixed to verbs to express that 
a thing is provided with something ; hence verbs begin- 
ning with 6e are generally transitive. S3etulj«t (to rest in), 
6el>arren (to abide by), Befie^ett/ fceKtf en, and beljagen (to suit), 
are the principal intransitives. The transitive verbs are 
very numerous, and characteristic of official German. S3e* 
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gegnen (to meet), governs a dative because the accus. jtdj 
(to make oneself opposite to) is suppressed. 33e!Wben (to 
discharge an office) is a corruption of befteibet fetn mit (to 
be invested with). 

II. ge, Goth, ga (= with), has since the tenth century 
come to be prefixed to past participles, and imparts even 
to infinitives the sense of completed, or specially applied, 
action, which is discernible in getljatv gefagt. Thus gebenfen 
means to remember by act, while benfett means to think of. 
Similarly, gebraudjetv to put into practice, but braadjett, to use. 
©efrieren (to pass into the frozen state), gdjordjeit/ getoitynen, 
gereuen, gema^rtettf have the same shade of meaning. The 
conjunction gefdjtoeige betm (to say nothing of) shows the 
same meaning, in contradistinction from fd)fteigen. 

III. ent/ or tttty, from O. H. G. ant, Greek fort, opposite 
to, in exchange for, denotes an organic change, by extrusion 
from the body, or reception into its organism. Reci- 
procity simply is implied in enrfpredjen (to correspond) and 
entgelteit (to requite). In empfc^Ien the first syllable seems 
to be a corruption of em (into). (Smpfutbett, entfdjfammero, 
entfdjlctfen, erttjucfen, show the same receptive sense of ent. 
The opposite sense, privation, removal from within, is im- 
plied in entbeljrett, enrtoerfen (to project), entfenben, entfdjufti* 
geit/ cndjeiligen, entlcmfett/ cntljuHen, and others. 

IV. ex, Goth, us, ur (= out of), O. H. G. us, ur, ir, is the 
same prefix as ur in Urtljeil. Like many short prefixes and 
secondary syllables in all languages, it has lost its original 
sense of going forth. In the present German er means 
either acquisition by some act, or else successful performance 
of an act ; in a few instances it denotes death by an act. 
<&betteln, erfeben, etjctgen, etfctatyfen, erobent/ erretten, show the 
first sense, viz., acquisition by ; errot^eit/ erfkrfen, erblttyen, 
erbtinbett/ fid} etfalten, show the second sense, viz., to grow 

H 2 
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red, strong, blind ; and erjledjen, etffyefjen, erblinben, ertrinlen 
(to be drowned), express loss of life from various causes. 

V. »er, from two Gothic prefixes — {i)fuirra (forth); (2) 
faur (before, in front of), expresses a progress out of a 
place ; also error, prevention, finally destruction. 33erjagen, 
fcerfdjtomben, toerlaufen, aettoufien, aerfoetten, »e*gel>tt, express 
loss or separation ; jldj toerfeljn, fld> fcetfptedjen (to make a slip 
of the tongue), fid} toerredjnen, imply mistakes; fcerfteden, 
fcermauero, aerfyermt, denote concealment; and aergolben, 
wftuflero (to sell), »ergr8f em, »crn>^fett/ aertauern, DerfritppcUi/ 
fcerffimmern, to turn into something. 

VI. ger, a compound of ** or zuo (= to) with ir or *r, de- 
notes dispersion and dissolution, as seen in jerjWrett and 
others. 



Derivation of Words by means of Composi- 
tion. — The capacity of German for compounding words 
is greater than that possessed by most other languages, 
English included. It is limited, however, to words of 
which the ideas are ordinarily consociated in nature. 
Accidental junction of things cannot be expressed by 
means of a compound. As the whole subject of composi- 
tion of words belongs to Grammar rather than to the 
History of the Language, only those cases can be noticed 
here which present some etymological difficulty. These 
are not very numerous. They arose through a process of 
composition which subsequently became obliterated. The 
principal cases will be enumerated in the alphabetical list 
contained in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ETYMOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Sltettteuet/ M. H. G. dventiure, from Latin ad and venire, 'a 
thing coming to pass'; also 'the story of such a 
thing.' 

S&bfov by Luther spelt SSbeler, a compound of ebel and dr, 
M. H. G. for eagle. 

2fathttcmn (a magistrate), from SImfc formerly ambet (public 
service). 

Wbxttijt, or Stoafttedjt, or Wfbett, from adel = race, and bercht, 
berht = bright. 

Slngji/ formerly <i«gw/ (anguish), connected with engc 
(narrow). 

SHttttfctuft, from arcus (a bow) and balista (projectile) = cross- 
bow. 

i&rgtooljtt (suspicion), from atg (evil) and toffljnen (wanen = 
to imagine). 

ZtrmutI), from arm, and -ot, a termination of substantives ; 
it is not connected with 2Ritt$ ; formerly a poor pro- 
perty, now poverty. 

23eid}te/ from bigiht (confession), from bet and jehen, to say 
' yea.' 

SSiebetv anciently biderbe, accented on first syllable, from 
fcebiirfen, or Jebertett (to require) ; originally requisite, 
now honourable. 

SSrautigam. (bridegroom), from brut (a bride), and gomo 
(Goth.) ; Lat. homo (Greek yaficwi) = a man. . 
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SSurfdj (lad, student), arose from the mediaeval burs®, or 
students' lodging-houses of the ancient universities. 

23ujj e (fine), M. H. G. buo%, from ba% = better ; lit. a better- 
ing, penance. 

Sentner (hundredweight), Lat. centum. 

Etyartoodje, (S^atfreitag, also spelt with St, week and Friday of 
the Passion, from chara = lament, mourning. 

©amljtrfd} (male deer), from Lat. dama and $trf$. 

2)emutl> (humility), from diu, M. H. G. for servant, and 
muot, adj., minded ; or muot, mood ; hence = disposi- 
tion to serve. 

2)efto, pronoun = all the (more) ; in O. H. G. des diu; in 
M. H. G. deste; a compound of the ordinary genitive 
des, with the instrumental dative diu; lit. by this (the 
more) of this. 

d&t (genuine), a contraction of the M. H. G. ehaft = law- 
ful, from e = law. 

©met and 3lttery anciently ainler and zuber, from bern (to 
bear), and ein, zwei, a pail with one handle, or with 
two. 

©f, jtofltf, compound with Lith. lif or lika =10. The 
other explanation, that these two numerals came from 
lauben (to leave), and meant one, two, with ten left, is 
improbable, as no other numeral contains a verb, and 
the verb to leave could only refer to a process of sub- 
traction, but not to addition, which is the process 
required. 

(foetfjnif/ from M. H. G. erougen, or eraugen = to place be- 
fore the eyes. 

Srfer. = arched window, from Latin arcus, a bow. 

gajtnadjt = Lent, from fafien (to fast), and 5ttad>t=eve. This 
use of Sttad>t is also found in SBeiljnadjten, from toefljen 
(to consecrate). 
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getteifett = a valise, or portmanteau of iron and leather. 

Etymologists differ whether the German or the French 

word is the earlier. 
3rtefc$of (burial-place), from friden (to fence) ; peace is not 

the meaning of the first syllable. Sinfriebiguttg = en- 
closure or fenced place. 
griJ^nen = to pay homage to, to worship, came from fron 

(lordly). 
8»$nfeidjnam$*ge|i =» the day of Corpus Christi (4th June), 

when the body of the Fron, or Lord, received special 

adoration. 
®or = boiled, done, from M. H. G. garw, or garwe = ready. 

Ocfpeitji (spectre), anciently gespanst, from spanen (to lure) ; 
the idea of allurement is visible in afcfpenftig (alienated) 
and toiberfpenfftg (refractory). 

Otummet (hay freshly mown), from fjriin and m&Ijen (to 
mow). 

£eit(ttlj (marriage), from hrwe, hi = spouse, and rdt 9 pre- 
paration* The root hi is the same as that of $tim f or 
home. 

£eufd)tetfe (grasshopper), from M. H. G. schricken (to hop), 
and $eu. 

$ifi&fdj (pretty), for Ijofifd}, belonging to courts. 

Sungfer and 3un!cr (or 3unfl>err), are contracted from grau 
and $m, and now mean an unmarried person and a 
young baron. 

fiattWfnedjt (soldier of the land), was a name for a foot- 
soldier in the service of the Empire in the 16th 
century. 

Saint/ from a Varme (call to arms), now means noise. 

Seidfboro (corn in the foot), from liche = body, and £>ont/ a 
thorn. 
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Seidjnam = dead body, from liche; the n is spurious, and 
licham was said anciently of living, as well as dead 
bodies. 

Semetocmb (linen) contains another spurious n, from wdt - 
(woven) cloth and Itn = flax. 

Sieberlidj, luberlid} = dissipated (French luron), from luoder 
(dissipation) ; English to lure ; M. H. G., luodern, to 
revel and to allure ; the present noun Suber means 
carrion, and lieberttd} is also used in the sense of dis- 
orderly, slovenly. 

So$ (adj.) = loose, old past participle of Keren, toerfieren (to 
lose). 

2Ratt> an Arab word, from mala - he is dead ! a term first 
employed in the game of chess, now = exhausted. 

2RauItt)urf (mole), lit, the thrower up of the earth ; from 
molte = dust, soil. The * Mull of Cantyre ' contains 
this word. 

SReerrettig (horse-radish), is called so because it came 

across the sea. 
2Reineib (perjury), from Sib (oath), and mein (adj.) = false, 

M. H. G. 
2Rejfe (mass), from Latin matutina (because it was held 

early). 
Sfteffmg (brass), from uufdjett (the mixed metal). 
%tati}Hx, a corruption of SRa^e and Salter, the near-tiller. 
SSadjtigaH (the songster of the night), from galan (to yell). 
3$ilget or pilgrim, a corruption of peregrinus (foreign). 

©amftog, for ©am&ejtag, @atrtiat$tag (Saturday), because it 

was the day of the Jewish sabbath, 
©djalf = rogue, anciently meant servant. Hence SRarfdjaU, 

anciently ostler, now a marshal. 
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©djutje or Sdjultyetjj . (rural magistrate), from heiyn (to 
order), and schult = tax, because he fixed the amount 
of taxation. 

©egen (blessing), from signum (the sign of the cross). 

©peidjer (barn), from spicarium (Latin), and spica = ear of 
corn. 

2>tiefel, from stapfen (to step), a boot or instrument for 
treading or walking. (See p. 87 of this book.) Accord- 
ing to Schleicher it came from Latin cestivale, and 
meant a summer boot. 

@imt>Putl} = deluge, anciently spelt sintvluot (the great flood, 
the general inundation). The adj. sint meant large. 
The idea of sin (@unbe) was imported into this word 
in the sixteenth century. Luther still spells ©iitrftotl}, 
and some moderns wish to return to this form of 
spelling. 

£ief (deep) was past part, of taufett/ to dip. 

Srumpf (trump, the triumphant card), from Lat. triumphus. 

Um>erfel}rt (without a sore or scratch), from ser = wound, 
sore. 

SBergelb (fine, paid for homicide), from wer = vir (Latin), 
a man. 

SBettooIf (a wolf taking the form of a wer, or man). 

2BeIt, anciently werlt (world), from wer (a man), and Hut 
(people), hence = mankind. 

2Btmper = eye-lash, from 2Binb and SJraite (brow), M. H. G. 
brdwe. 

SBinWfctaut = tornado, hurricane, anciently windes brut. 
The idea that the north wind in stormy nights revels 
so fiercely, because he is carrying off the daughter of 
a southern zephyr, has a parallel in Ovid's story of 
Boreas and the daughters of Erechtheus. This is the 
origin of this old name for hurricane. 
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SBaUftfdj, from M. H. G. wal = whale, same root as Latin 
ba/ana. 

SBafoujj, also called toetfdje IBufl, from SBfitfd} = Italian, be- 
cause walnuts were imported from Italy. 

SBtdjfen (to blacken boots, to make shine), from ZBadj* 
(wax). 

f)t (week), from toeidjen (to yield or wane), because the 
moon ' wanes/ or changes, in seven days once. 
Ije* (pond), from Latin vivarium (a water reservoir for 
live fish). 

SBitttoe (widow), in M. H. G. witewe, from Sanskrit wi (pre- 
position for without), and dhawa (man) = a person 
without a man. 

3toiekl (onion), from Latin cepa y Italian cepola. 



THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 



ADVENTURE I. 

KRIEMHILD'S DREAM. 

Uns ist in alten maeren wunders vil geseit i 

von heleden lobebaeren, von grdjer arebeit : 
von freude unt h6chgeziten, von weinen unde klagen, 
von kiiener recken strften muget ir nu wunder hoeren sagen. 



Ej wuohs in Buregonden ein vil edel magedin, 2 

daj in alien landen niht schoeners mohte sin, 
Kriemhilt geheigen : din wart ein schoene wfp, 
dar umbe muosen degene vil verliesen den lip. 

Ir pfl&gen dri kiinege edel unde rich, 3 

Guntber unde Gemdt, die recken lobelich, 

unt Giselher der junge, ein waetlicher degen. 

diu frowe was ir s wester : die helde h&en's in ir pflegen. 



1 heleden, dat. pi. of helet = recke, hero.— hdchgeztt, festival. 

2 magedin, a maiden (grew up). — dar umbe, for whose sake. — muosen 

(perf. muejen), must lose their lives. — degen, warrior. 

3 tfl&gen, pflegen (perf. w. gen.), of her took care.— rich, powerful. — 

wcetlich, fine (wdt, dress). — heten si in irp., kept her in their care. 
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Ein richiu kiineginne frou Uote ir muoter hiej : 4. 

ir vater der hiez, Dancr4t, der in diu erbe liej 
sit n£ch sime lebene, ein ellens richer man, 
der ouch in siner jugende grdjer £ren vil gewan. 

Die herren w&ren milte, von arde h6h erborn, 5 

mit kraft unm&jen kiiene, die recken ugerkorn. 
d& zen Burgonden s6 was ir lant genant. 
si frumten starkiu wunder sit in Etzelen lant. 

Ze Wormje bi dem Rine si wonten mit ir kraft, 6 

in diente von ir landen vil stolziu ritterschaft 

mit lobelichen eren unz an ir endes zit, 

si sturben jaemerliche sit von zweier frowen nit* 

Die dri kiinege w&ren, als ich gesaget h&n, 7 

von vil hdhem ellen : in wiren undert^n 
ouch die besten recken, von den man h&t gesaget, 
stare unt vil kiiene, in scharpfen striten unverzaget. 

Daj was von Tronege Hagene unt ouch der bruoder sin, 8 
Dancwart der snelle, von Metzen Ortwin, 
die zwene marcgriven Gere unt Eckewart, 
Volk§r von Alzeie, mit ganzem ellen wol bewart, 



4 diu erbe, n. pi. ace. (daj erbe) = the heritage. — in, G. ihnen. — sit 

nock s. /., after his life, or, when he died. — ellens, gen., power, 
governed by richer. 

5 milte = generous, princely. — art (gen. arde), lineage. — unmazen, 

uncommonly keen in strength. — frumten, they accomplished 
(friimen). — sit = in. later times. — z'en = zu den. 

6 unz = until. — nit (G. neid), hate. 

7 ellen, courage. — unverzaget, undismayed. 

8 da% was, these were. — marcgrdve = frontier magistrate. — bewart> 

endowed, from bewaren, to protect, equip. 
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Rumolt der kiichenmeister, ein uy erwelter degen, 9 

Sindolt unde Hunolt : dise herren muosen pflegen 
des hoves und der 6ren der drier kiinege man. 
si heten nochmanegen recken, desichgenennen nienenkan. 

Dancwart der was marschalc : dd was der nefe sin 10 

truhsaeje des kiineges, von Metzen Ortwin : 
Sindolt der was schenke, ein waetlicher degen : 
Hunolt was kameraere. si kunden hdher Sren pflegen. 

Von des hofes §re unt von ir witen kraft, 1 1 

von ir vil hdhen werdekeit unt von ir ritterschaft, 
der die herren pflagen mit freuden al ir leben, 
des enkiinde iu ze ware niemen gar ein ende geben. 

In disen hdhen eren troumte Kriemhilde, 12 

wie si ziige einen valken stare schcen unt wilde, 
den ir zw&ne am erkrummen ; daj si daj muoste sehen, 
ir enkiinde in dirre werlde leider nimmer geschehen. 



9 Pfl e Z m i & c »> these had to attend to the court, and to the honours ot 

the men of the three kings ; man is not declined in pi. — nienen, 
adv., by no means ; of whom I cannot at all make mention. 

10 marschalc, stable-master. — dd, for doch, on the other hand. — 

trucks ceze y dishbearer.— schenke, cupbearer. — kamercere, cham- 
berlain. — wcetlich, stately, refers to outward appearance, from 
wdt, dress. — kunden, knew how to (look after court etiquette), 
from kunnen, to understand. 

fi witen kraft, extensive power. — werdekeit (G. Wurdigkeit), glory. — 
ritterschaft, chivalrous quality. — enkiinde, of en — not, and kiinde t 
would know how. — niemen, nobody ; two negatives in the sense 
of one. — ze wdre (G. zwar), in truth. — gar, quite. 

12 ziige, from Ziehen, to bring up (a falcon). — am, pi., eagles. — 
erkrummen, perf. of erkrimmen, to lacerate. — enkiinde, would 
not be able (to happen). — leider, greater sorrow (in this world). 
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Den troum si dd sagete ir muoter Uoten. 13 

sine kunde's niht beschaiden bag der guoten : 

* der valke, den du ziuhest, dag ist ein edel man : 

in welle got behiieten, du muost in schiere v'loren h&n.' 

' Wag saget ir mir von manne, vil liebiu muoter min ? 14 

ane recken minne s6 wil ich immer sin. 

sus schoen ich wil beliben unz an minen t6t, 

dag ich von recken minne sol gewinnen nimmer n6t.' 

' Nune versprich eg niht ze s6re/ - sprach ir muoter dd- 1 5 
' soltu immer herzenliche zer werlde werden vrd, 
dag kumt von mannes minne : du wirst ein schoene wip, 
ob dir got gefueget eins rehte guoten ritters lip.' 

' Die rede lat beliben, vil liebiu frowe min. 1 6 

eg ist an manegen wiben vil dicke worden schin, 

wie Hebe mit leide ze jungest ldnen kan : 

ich sol si miden beide, sone kan mir nimmer missegan/ 

Kriemhilt in ir muote sich minne gar bewac. 17 

sit lebete diu vil guote vil manegen lieben tac, 
dag sine wesse niemen, den minnen wolde ir lip. 
sit wart si mit 6ren eines vil werden recken wip. 



13 beschaiden, interpret. — ba%, better {than thus understood). — in 

welle, him may God shield. — schier, (otherwise) you must sheer 
(or — soon) have lost him. 

14 Ane minne, without love. — sus schcen, thus fair (as now) I'll remain. 

15 sire, much. — soltu, if thou art ever to become heartily glad in this 

world — ob, provided God join to thee, &c. — Up, person. 

16 Idt beliben (G. lasst bleiben), leave alone. — dicke, adv., often. — 

schin, evident. — ze jungest, in the end. — miden, to avoid. — sone, 
thus not. 

17 muote, mind. — bewac (bewegen., perf.,refl.), renounced. — sine wesse, 

so that she knew not anyone whom. — sit, subsequently. — werden, 
adj., dear. 
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Der was der selbe valke, den si in ir troume sach, 1 8 

den ir beschiet ir muoter. wie sere si daj rach 

an ir naehsten m&gen, die in sluogen sint I 

durch sin eines sterben starp vil manec muoter kint. 



ADVENTURE II. 

SIEGFRIED'S EDUCATION. 

D6 wuohs in Niderlanden eins edeln kiineges kint i 

- des vater der hiej Sigemunt, sin muoter Sigelint - 
in einer richen biirge witen wol bekant, 
nidene bi dem Rine : diu was ze Santen genant. 

Sifrit was geheijen der snelle degen guot. 2 

er versuochte vil der riche durch ellenthaften muot : 
durch sines libes sterke suochter fremediu lant. 
hey , waj er sneller degene sit ze Buregonden vant ! 

E daj der degen kiiene vol wiiehse ze man, 3 

d6 het er solhiu wunder mit siner hant getin, 
d& von man immer m6re mac singen unde sagen, 
des wir in disen stunden miiegen vil von im gedagen. 



18 rach (rechen, perf.), avenged. — mdgen, dat. pi. of m&c, relation by 
blood. — sin eines sterben, his single death. — m. kint = man. 

Second Adventure. 

1 biirge, dat. (burc), fortified town, or castle. — wtten y far. — nidene, 

below. 

2 versuochte, suochte, he tried in war, attacked. — riche, empires. — 

wa%, how many sturdy warriors he since found among the B. 

3 S da%, ere that. — solhiu, such, n. pi. — gedagen, conceal. 
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In sinen besten ztten, bi sfnen jungen tagen, 
man mohte michel wunder von Sifriden sagen, 
wag 6ren an im wiiehse, unt wie schoene was sin lip. 
des hgten in ze minne diu vii weetlichen wip. 

Man zdh in mit dem vlige, als im dag wol gezam : 
von sfn selbes tugenden wag zuht er an sich nam ! 
des wurden sit gezieret sines vater lant, 
dag man in zallen dingen s6 rehte hSrlichen vant. 

Vil selten ane huote man riten lie dag kint ; 
in hieg mit waete zieren sin muoter Sigelint ; 
sin pflagen ouch die wisen, den 6re was bekant : 
des moht er wol gewinnen beidiu liut unde lant. 

Nu was er in der sterke , dag er wol wafen truoc : 
swes er da zuo bedorfte , des lag an im genuoc. 
dd begunder sinnen werben schoeniu wip, 
die truten wol mit £ren den sinen waetlichen lip. 



4 michel^ great. — wa^ ihren, what honours. — des, &., for this reason 

the noblest dames regarded him with love. 

5 zdh, educated. — vli% (Fleiss), diligence. — gezam, was becoming (ge- 

zemen). — wa% zucht, what good qualities he acquired by his own 
innate disposition — tugend = worth, from tugen, to be good. — 
des, thereby. — in, him. 

6 huote, care. — lie (14n, la^en), to let, perf. — wcete, dat. of wat, cloth. 

— wise, an elder. — beidiu, both, n. pi. — des, thereby. 

7 s*wes = of whatever he stood in need for that, there was enough in 

him, t. e. he had all the requisite qualities to be knighted. — 
begutuV er sinnen, then began he to think of wooing. — die 
tr&ten, subj. perf. of triuten, who might love honourably his 
noble person. 
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D6 hiej sin vater Sigemunt kiinden sinen man, 8 

er wolde hdchgezite mit lieben friunden han. 

diu maere man d6 fuorte in vremder kiinege lant. 

den gesten unt den kunden gap man ros unt ouch gewant. 

Swct man vant deheinen, der ritter solde sin 9 

von art der sinen mage, diu edeln kindelin 
diu ladet man zuo dem lande durch die hdchgezit : 
mit samt dem jungen kiinege swert genamen sie sit. 

Von der hdchgezite man mohte wunder sagen. 10 

Sigemunt unt Sigelint die kunden wol bejagen 

mit guote michel Sre : des teilte vil ir hant. 

des sah man vil der fremden zuozin riten in daj lant. 

Vier hundert swertdegene die solden tragen kleit 1 1 

mit dem jungen kiinege. vil manec schceniu meit 
mit werke was unmiiejec, wande si in waren holt, 
vil der edeln steine die frowen leiten in daj golt, 

Die si mit porten wolden wiirken uf ir wat j 2 

den stolzen swertdegenen : des enwas niht rat. 



8 kiinden, announce. — gesten, to strangers. — kunden, to those known, 

to old acquaintance. — ouch, eke. 

9 Swd, wherever was found anybody who. — von art, of the lineage of 

his (Siegfried's) kinsmen. — durch die h,, for this festival. — 
gendmen si, these now obtained swords, 1. e. the dignity of knight- 
hood. — sit, at that time. 

10 kunden bejagen, knew how to acquire great honour by means of 

bounties. — zuoz'in, unto them ; ze, zuo (— to) are often doubled. 

1 1 swertdegene, sworded knights. — tragen kleit, wear knight's dress. — 

unmuezec, busy working. — wande, as they were fond of them. — 
leiten, for lege ten, laid, set in the gold (of their, dresses). 

12 die, referring to steine. — porten, braid, stripes. — wdt, coat. — des 

enwas niht rat, of this there was no lack, escape, viz. from the 
offers of the ladies desiring to contribute to the squires' dresses. 
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der wirt der hiej do sidelen vil manegem kiienen man 
z'einen sunewenden, da er .die hdchgezfte wolde h&n. 

D6 gie z'einem miinster vil manec richer kneht 1 3 

unt vil der edeln ritter. die wisen heten reht, 

daj si den turn ben dienten, als in was e getan. 

si h£ten kurzwile unt ouch vil maneger vrouden wan. 

Got man z'en eren eine messe sane. 14 

do wart von den liuten vil michel der gedranc, 

da si ze ritter wurden nach ritterlicher & 

mit als6 grdjen £ren, daj waetlfch immer me erge\ 

Si liefen da si funden gesatelt manec marc : 1 5 

in hofe Sigemundes der buhurt wart s6 stare, 

daj man erdiejen horte palas unde sal : 

die hdchgemuoten degene h£ten vrcelichen seal. 

Von wisen unt von tumben man horte manegen st6j, 1 6 
daj der schefte brechen gein dem lufte d6j : 
trunzune sach man vliegen fur den palas dan. 
da sahen kurzewile beidiu wip unt ouch die man. 



12 sidelen = to be accommodated, settled. — wirt, lord of the castle. 

— z'einen sunewenden = once on a midsummer day, when he, 
&c. 

13 £2>=: gienc, went. — kneht, squire, or candidate knight. — wisen, 

tumben = seniors, juniors. — als, as to them before was done. — 
wdn (G. "Wahn), sensation of (joys), and kurzwile (pastime). 

14 z'en = zu den. — gedranc, throng. — i, fashion. — da% wcetlick, &c, 

with honours so great that it probably never may happen again. 
— ergi is subj. pres., and immer has a negative sense [Simrock : 
So leicht nicht wieder geschah's]. 

15 marc, n., horse. — seal, music (of tourneying). 

16 gein dem I. do^ = rent the air ; gein = towards ; die^en, to resound. — 

fur den p. dan, in front of the palace forth. — trunzune, splinters. 
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Der kiinec bat ej lajen : do zoch man dan diu marc. 1 7 
man sach ouch da zebrochen vil manege bnckel stare, 
vil der edeln steine gevellet uf daj gras 
ab liehten schildes spangen : von hurten daj geschehen was, 

D6 giengens wirtes geste da man in sitzen riet ; 1 8 

vil der edeln spise si von der muede schiet 
und win der aller beste, den man mit vollen truoc : 
den vremden unt den kunden bdt man eren da genuoc, 

Solcher kurzewile si pflagen al den tac. 19 

vil der varnden diete ruowe sich bewac : 

si dienten nach der gabe, die man da riche vant. 

des wart mit lobe gezieret allej Sigemundes lant. 

Der herre hiej d6 lihen sinen sun, den jungen man, 20 

lant unde purge, als er 6 het getan. 

den sinen swertgendjen gab d6 vil sin hant : 

dd liebt in dd diu reise, daj si kdmen in daj lant. 

Diu h6chgezit do werte unz an den sibenden tac. 21 

Sigelint diu riche nach alten siten pflac 

durch ir kindes liebe geben rdteg golt : 

si kundeg wol gedienen, dag si ir sune waren holt. 



17 layn y to stop. — dan, thence. — buckel y buckler.— gefellet, scattered. 

spangen, from the spangling of the bright shield. — hurten = from 
the hurtling. 

18 rto(raten), where one provided for them seats. — schiet, severed, 

cured. — mit vollen, plentifully. — truoc, served. 

19 ruowe, many wayfaring people (musicians) dispensed with night's 

rest. — dienden ndch = they were serving for the gift. — des, for 
this was praised. 

20 hiers lihen, he ordered his son to be endowed with ; lihen (G.beleh- 

nen), to enfeoffe, w. two ace. — als, just as. — liebt in = pleased them. 

21 werte, lasted.— gflac geben, was careful to give ruddy gold. — kundej 

gedienen, she understood to merit it. 
I 2 
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Liitzel deheinen varnden armen man da vant : 22 

ros unde kleider daj stoup in von der hant, 
sam si ze lebene hgten m6r deheinen tac. 
ich waene ie ingesinde sd grdjer milte gepflac. 

Mit lobeltchen eren schiet sich diu h6chgezit. 23 

von des landes herren horte man wol sit, 

daj si den jungen wolden zeime vogete han : 

des enwolde in dd niht folgen Sifrit der waetliche man. 

Sit dag noch beide lebten, Sigemunt unt Sigelint, 24 

niht wolde tragen krdne noch ir liebej kint : 

doch wolder wesen herre fur alien den gewalt, 

des in den landen vorhte der degen kiiene unde bait. 



22 liitzel deheinen = rarely any wayfaring man that was poor could be 

found.— stoup, perf. of stieben, flew like dust, i.e. they gave much 
of their earnings away. — tnSr deheinen tac, as if they had not 
another day to live. — wane, I ween, never servants practised so 
great liberality. 

23 z' eime vogete, they wanted him to be their governor. — des wolde> 

&c, but S. would not follow them in this respect. 

24 sit da% as as, since. — herre fur, but he wished to be master in 

guarding against all violence, of which in the provinces the 
daring hero had fear. — vorhte, from furchten. 
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ADVENTURE XV. 

HOW HAGEN DISCOVERED THE MfcANS OF SLAYING 
SIEGFRIED. 

An dem vierden morgen zwen unt drijec man i 

sach man ze hove riten. d6 wart eg kunt getan 
Gunther dem vil richen, im waere widerseit. 
von luge erstuonden frouwen diu aller groejisten leit. 

Urloup si gewunnen si solden fur gan, 2 

unt jahen dag si waeren die Liudegeres man, 
den 6 da het betwungen diu Sivrides hant 
unt in ze gisel brahte in dag Gunthers lant. 

Die boten er do gruojte unt hiej si sitzen gin. 3 

ir einer sprach dar under ' herre, lat uns stan 

unz wir sagn diu maere, diu iu enboten sint. 

j4 habt ir ze vinde, daj wijjet, manec muoter kint. 

Iu widersagt Liudegast unde Liudeg^r : 4 

den ir da wilen tatent diu gremlichen s6r, 

die wellent zuo ziu rften mit her in ditze lant.' 

dd begunde ziirnen Gunther, als ob ej waere im unbekant. 

1 sack man y they saw. — widerseit (widersagen), a feud was declared, 

or, a challenge given. — erstuonden, there arose to women. — diu 
leit, the woes, n. pi. 

2 urloup, they got permission. — fur gan, come forward. — jahen, 

assert. — betwungen, overpowered. — brdhte, had brought (as 
hostage). 

3 enboten, the information (story) which to you is heralded. — nuere, 

n. pi., jd, indeed, you have as enemies many mother's child. 

4 tatent, on whom you inflicted lately such grievous hardships. — zuo 

ziu, unto you.— begunde, began. 
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Man hieg die triigenaere zen herbergen varn. 5 

wie kunde sich Slvrit dd da vor bewarn, 

er oder ander iemen, dag si truogen an ? 

dag wart sider in selben ze grdgem leide getan. 

Der kiinec mit sinen friunden runende gie : 6 

Hagene von Tronege in nie geruowen lie. 
noch h&ten eg gescheiden genuoge s'kiineges man ; 
d6ne wolde Hagene nie des rates abe gan. 

Eines tages Sivrit si runende vant : 7 

do begunde vragen der helt von Niderlant 

4 wie g6t s6 trurecliche der kiinec unt sine man ? 

dag sol ich immer rechen, hat im iemen iht getan/ 

D6 sprach der kiinec Gunther ' mir ist von schulden leit : 8 

Liudegast unt Liudeg£r die hant mir widerseit. 

si wellent ofFenltche rlten in min lant.' 

do sprach der degen kuene ' dag sol diu Sivrides hant 

Wol n&ch iwern dren mit vllge understan. 9 

ja getuon ich den degenen als ich han 6 getan : 
ich gelege in wiieste ir biirge unt ouch ir lant, 
e dag ich erwinde : des si min houbet iwer pfant. 



5 triigeruere, the false messengers. — z'en herbergen, (depart) to their 

hostelry. — sich bewarn, protect himself from what they had con- 
cocted, from their canning. — sider, since. — in selber, to themselves. 

6 runende gie, went about whispering. — geruoweu lie, left him no rest. 

— gescheiden, might have amicably settled it. — ddne (for dochne), 
yet not. — abe gdn, turn aside. 

7 trhreliche, s&diy.—gdt, goes. — iht, avenge it, if anyone has done him 

any harm. 

8 von schulden, not without a cause. 

9 understdn, look to that. — getuon ich, ist pers. pies., I shall do. — 

gelege, I will lay waste. — erwinde, I shall desist. — houbet, my head 
(be your pledge). 
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Ir unt iwer recken, ir suit hie bestin, 10 

unt lit mich zuo zin riten mit den unt ich hie hin : 
daj ich iu gerne diene, daj l&j ich iuch gesehn.' 
d6 begunde im Gunther darumbe grdj genade jehn. 

D6 schicten sie die reise mit den knehten dan : 1 1 

Sivride und sirten degenen ze sehn ej was get&n. 

dd hiej er sich bereiten die von Niderlant. 

die uzerwelten ciegene die suohten stritltch gewant. 

D6 sprach der herre Sifrit ' min vater Sigemunt, 1 2 

ir suit hie beliben : ich kum in kurzer stunt, 
git uns got geliicke, her wider an den Rin. 
ir suit bi dem kiinege hie vil vrceliche sin.' 

Diu zeichen si an bunden, alsd si wolden dan. 1 3 

d6 Wclren dk genuoge Gunthers man ; 
dine wessen niht der maere, wi von ej was geschehn. 
man mohte grdj gesinde dd bl Sivride sehn. 

Ir helm unt ouch ir priinne si bunden uf diu marc. 14. 
d6 wolde von dem lande vil manec recke stare, 
dd gie von Tronege Hagene da er Kriemhilde vant, 
unt bat im gebn urloup, si wolden rumen daj lant. 

' Sd wol mich/ -sprach do Kriemhilt- ' daj ich ie 15 

gewan den man, 
der minen lieben friunden sd tar vor gestin, 



10 bestdn, stay. — unt, relative, whom.— -jehn, to assure him of. 

1 1 sckicken, to prepare for. — ze sehn, it was done to deceive S. ; lit. 

for them to see it. — stritltch gewand, warlike array. 

12 kum, shall come back. — git, (if) gives. 

13 zeichen, standards. — wessen, knew. — gesinde, train. 

14 priinne, harness, breast-plate. — rumen, to quit. — urloup, (take) leave. 

15 so wol mich, it is so well for me. — tar (turren), dares, see p. 61. — 

vor gestdn, to support. 



j 
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alsd mln herre Sivrit tuot den friunden min : 

des muoj ich hdhes muotes ' -sprach diu kiineginne- ' sin. 

Vil lieber friunt Hagene, nu gedenket an daz, 16 

daj ich iu gerne diene unt nie noch wart gehaj. 

des lajet mich geniejen an minem lieben man : 

em sol des niht engelten, hab ich Priinhilde iht getan. 

Daj hat mih sit gerouwen.' -sprach daj edel wip- 17 
4 ouch hat er s6 zerblouwen dar umbe minen lip : 
daj ich ie beswarte ir mit rede den muot, 
daj hat vil wol errochen der helt kiiene unde guot.' 

* Ir werdet wol gefriunde her nach disen tagen. 1 8 
Kriemhilt, liebiu frouwe, ja suit ir mir sagen, 

wie ich iu miige gedienen an Sifride iwerm man : 
daj tuon ich, frowe, gerne. baj ihs niemen engan.' 

' Ich waer an alle sorge,' -sprach daj edel wip- 1 9 

* daj in iemen naeme in sturme sfnen lip, 
ob er niht volgen wolde siner iibermuot : 

sd waer ouch immer sicher der helt kiiene unde guot.' 

D6 sprach aber Hagene ' frowe, habt ir wan, 20 

ob man in miige versniden, ir suit mich wijjen Ian, 



15 friunde, kinsmen. 

16 geka%, adj., bore ill will. — geni£^en y reap the benefit of, in my h. — 

engelten, pay the penalty if I have in any way wronged B. 

17 gerouwen (G. gereuet), caused me to repent. — zerblouwen, harassed, 

distressed (my person), lit. beaten black and blue. — beswarte, 
afflicted, from schwer. —errochen, taken vengeance for. 

18 gefriunde, friends again. — ba%, &c, better than towards you I feel 

for no one ; en-gan = not, I p. pres. of gunnen, to favour (see 

P . 61). 

19 war dn, I were without. — sturme, hand-to-hand fight. — ob, if. 

20 habt wan = you harbour fear. — versniden, to wound. 
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mit wie getanen listen ich dag siil understan : 
ich wil im ze huote immer riten unde gan/ 

Si sprach ' du bist min mag, sam bin ich der din : 2 1 
ich bevilhe dir mit triuwen den holden wine min, 
daj du mir behiietest den minen lieben man.' 
si seit im kundiu maere dag bejjer waere. verlan. 

Si sprach ' min man ist kiiene, dar zuo stare genuoc. 22 

dd er den lintrachen an dem berge sluoc, 

da badet sich in dem bluote der recke vil gemeit : 

da von in sit in stiirmen nie dehein wafen versneit. 

Idoch sd han ich sorge, swenner in sttirme stat 23 

unt vil der gSreschiigje von recken handen gat, 

dag ich da verliese den minen lieben man. 

hey, waj ich grdger leide dicke umbe minen friunt han ! 

Ich meldez uf genade, vil lieber friunt, dir,- 24 

daj du dine triuwe behaldest ane mir- 
<la man da mac verhouwen den minen lieben man, 
dag lig ich dich wol hceren : d6st uf genade getan. 

D6 von des trachen wunden yloz, dag heije bluot, 25 
unt sich dar inne badete der kiiene recke guot, 
dd gehafte im zwischen herten ein linden blat vil breit : 
da mac man in verhouwen. des ist mir sorgen vil bereft.' 



20 mit wie, &c, with devices how done, or by what manner of device. 

— under st&n, to prevent.—** huote, as his guard. 

21 mdgy my kinsman. — bevilhe, commend. — wine, darling, spouse. — 

s. kundiu mare, n. pi., the information she made known to 
him, from kundsagen, to tell. — verldn, untold (verlajen). 

22 lintrachen, the dragon, from Unde, soft. — gemeit, cheery. 

23 swenner, when he. — gireschu^, spear- thrusts. — dicke, often. 

24 Afgen&de, in confidence. — behaldest ane mir, may show in me. — 

da man, in what place one can wound. — dist = das ist. 

25 do = when. — herten, shoulderblades. — bereit for bereitet. 
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D6 sprach der ungetriuwe ' uf daj sfn gewant 26 

naet ir ein kleinej zeichen mit iwer selbes hant, 
w& ich in siile behueten daj ich daj miige verstan.' 
si w&nde'n helt do vristen - ej was uf sinen tdt getan. 

Si sprach ' mit kleinen siden nae ich uf sin gewant 27 
ein tougenlichej kriuze, da sol, helt, din hant 
den minen man behueten, soj an die herte git, 
unt er in starken stiirmen vor sinen vianden stit.' 

* Daj tuon ich/ -sprach dd Hagene- ' vil liebiu frowe 2ft 

min.' 
d6 w&nde ouch des diu frowe, ej solde ir fram sin : 
dk mite was verraten der vil kiiene man. 
uiloup nam d6 Hagene : d6 gie er vroeliche dan. 

Daj er ervarn hSte bat im sin herre sagen. 29. 

' muget ir die reise wenden, s6 suln wir riten jagen : 
ich h£n nu gar diu maere, wie ich in gewinnen sol. 
muget ir nu daj gefuegen ?' ' daj tuon ich' -sprach der 

kiinec- 'wol.' 

Des kiineges ingesinde was allej wol gemuot. 30. 

ich waen immer recken deheiner me*r getuot 

s6 grdjer meinraete, s6 von im ergie, 

do sich an sine triuwe Kriemhilt diu kiineginne verlie. 



26 nat ir, sew a slight token. — wande'n, she meant to save the hero. 

27 k. siden, a little silk.— tougenlich, secret, from touge, dark. — soz, if 

his shoulder should be in danger ; others take herte in the sense 
of battle (Simrock : wenn's in's Gedrange geht). — viand = foe. 

28 ouch des, about this too she imagined.— -frum t for her good. 

29 da% = what he had found out. — muget ir, if you can change. — 

gefuegen = arrange. 

30 ingesinde, court-followers. — w. gemuot, of good cheer. — ich ween, 

Sec, I ween, so base a treachery no knight will ever do again, as. 
was done by him. — verlie, relied on. 
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An dem dritten morgen mit tusent siner man 3 1 

reit der herre Sivrit vroeliche dan : 

er wande solde rechen siner friunde leit. 

Hagene im reit sd nahen, daj er geschouwet' diu kleit. 

Als er gesach daj pilde, dd schicter tougen dan, 32 

die sagten ander maere, zwSne siner man, 

daj vride habn solde Gunthers lant, 

si h£t der herre Liudeg6r zuo dem kiinege gesant. 

Wie ungerne Sivrit do hin wider reit, 33 

ern getaetes kiineges vinden eteslichiu leit ! 

wande in vil kume erwanden die Gunthers man. 

dd reit er zuo dem kiinege: der wirt im danken began. 

* Nu 16n iu got des willen, friunt Sivrit, 34. 

daj ir s6 willeclichen tuot des ich iuch bite : 
daj sol ich immer dienen, als ich von rente sol. 
vor alien minen friunden so getrowe ich iu wol. 

Nu wir der herverte ledec worden sin, 35 

sd wil ich jagen riten von Wormej iiber den Rin, 
unt wil kurzewile zem Otenwalde han, 
jagen mit den hunden, als ich vil dicke han getan. 

Allen minen gesten den sol man daj sagen, 36 

daj ich vil fruo rite : die mit mir wellen jagen, 

31 geschouwet', he eyed. 

32 tougen, he sent thence trusty men, from touge, dark.— pilde (G. Bild), 

refers to the cross. — vride, peace. 

33 em* getates, if he should not inflict on, or, without having inflicted 

on; ne with subj. has the force of unless. — vil k&me, (the men of 
G. could) very hardly divert him. — wande = for. 

34 ISn, pay you for this.— *&?»*«, remember. 

35 herverte (G. Heerfahrt), expedition. — ledec, rid of. 

36 fruo, early. 
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dag si sich bereiten ; die hie wellen bestan 
hofschen mit den frouwen, daj si mir liebe getan.' 

D6 sprach der herre Sivrit in hSrlichem site 37 

* swenne ir jagen ritet, da wil ich gerne mite. 

s6 suit ir mir lihen einen suochman 

unt eteslichen bracken : s6 rite ich mit iu in den tan.' 

'Bedurfet ir niht wan ernes?' -sprach der kiinec 38 

zehant- 
' ich lihiu, welt ir, viere, den wol ist bekant 
der wait unt ouch die stige swa diu tier hine gant, • 
die iuch urwise nach uns riten niht enlant.' 

D6 die vil ungetriuwen uf geleiten sinen t6t, 39 

si wistenj al gemeine, Giselher unt G6rn6t 
wolden niht jagen riten. ine weij, durch welhen nit 
daj si in niht enwarnden : idoch erarneten sij sit. 



36 hofschen, to dally, serve ladies. — si — shall be agreeable to me. 

37 site — manner. — mite, (go) with you. — suochman f assistant hunts- 

man, or whipper-in. — bracke (or spiirhund), bloodhound. — tan, 
forest. 

38 niht wan eines, (do you require) no more than one ? — welt ir, if 

you wish. — stige, paths, wherever the animals go to. — urwise, 
astray, lit. without guidance, from ur, not, and wisen, to show. 
— enlant, will allow you to ride after us. 

39 &f geleiten (for legeten), perf. of tiflegen, to determine, to plot. — 

wistenz al gemeine, they were initiated, all of them ; from wi^en, 
to know. — nit, grudge.— enwarnden, I know not why they did 
not caution him. — erarneten, from erernen, they reaped the 
fruit. 
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ADVENTURE XVl. 

HOW SIEGFRIED WAS SLAIN. 

Gunther und Hagene, die recken vil bait, i 

lobten mit untriuwen ein pirsen in den wait : 
mit ir scharpfen g6ren si wolden jagn swin, 
pern unt wisende. waj mohte kiieners gesin ? 

Da mite reit ouch Sivrit in vroelichem site : 2. 

herrenliche spise die fuorte man in mite. 

zeinem kalten brunnen namens im den lip: 

daj h6t geraten Priinhilt, des kunec Gunthers wip. 

Do gie der degen kiiene da er Kriemhilde vant. 3 

ej was nu uf gesoumet sin edel pirsgewant 
unt ander der gesellen : si wolden iiber Rin. 
done dorfte Kriemhilde leider nimmer gesin. 

Die sinen triutinne die kuster an den munt : 4 

' got laje mich dich, frouwe, gesehn noch gesunt, 
unt mich diu dinen ougen. mit holden magen din 
soltu kurzewilen : ine mac hie heime niht gesin.' 



1 vil bait— very bold. — lobten, promised, got up.— -pirschen, a hunting. 

—pern unt wisende, bears and buffaloes. — ir geren = their spears. 

2 dd mite = with them. — site, manner. — namens im, they conducted 

his person. 

3 gie, went. — gesoumet, laden on sumpter horses was now his hunting 

raiment, and that of his men. — done, &c, then no greater sorrow 
could accrue to K. 

4 kuster, he kissed his lady dear. — mit h. mdgen din = with thy gentle 

kinsmen. — kurzewilen, be merry. — ine mac = I cannot be at home 
here. 
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Do gedahtes an diu maere -sine torst ir niht gesagen-, 5 
da von si Hagen £ vragte : dd begunde klagen 
diu edele kiineginne daj si ie gewan den lip. 
do weinde ane ma;e des kiienen Sivrides wip. 

Si sprach zuo dem recken ' lat iwer jagen sin. 6 

mir troumte hinte leide, wie iuch zwei wildiu swin 
jagten iiber heide : da wurden bluomen r6t. 
daj ich so s£re weine, daj tuot mir armen wibe n6t. 

Ja fiirhte ich, herre Sivrit, eteslichen rat, 7 

ob man der deheinem missedienet hat, 
die uns gefuegen kiinnen vientlichen ha;, 
belibet, herre Sivrit, mit triwen rate ich iu daj.' 

Er sprach * liebiu frouwe, ich kum in kurzen tagn. 8 

ine weiz hie niht der vinde, die uns iht hajjes tragen. 
alle dine mage sint mir gemeine holt : 
ouch enhan ich an den degenen hie niht anders verscholt.' 

' Neina, herre Sivrit, ja viirht ich dinen val. 9 

mir troumte hinte leide, wie ob dir ze tal 

vielen zw&ne berge : ich ensach dich nimmer m£. 

wiltu nu von mir scheiden, da; tuot mir inneclichen weV 



5 sine torst ir niht g., she dared not tell anything thereof; *>is gen. 

pi., depending on niht, and refers to mare, n. pi. (= information); 

torste, perf. of turren (see p. 61). — d&von, about which H. had 

questioned her. — gewan, won life, came to live. 
•6 hinte, or hinacht, last night. — leide, evil. — heide, heath. 

7 etesl. rdt, some design. — missedienet, whether we may have dis- 

obliged anyone of those who can do us an evil turn. 

8 gemeine h. f all alike well disposed. — verscholt (verschuldet), in- 

curred. 
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Er umbe vie mit armen daj tugende riche wip : 10 

mit minneclichen kiissen trut er ir schoenen lip ; 

mit urloube er dannen schiet in kurzer stunt. 

sine gesach in leider dar nach nimmer mer gesunt. 

Dd riten si von dannen in einen tiefen wait 1 1 

durch kurzewile willen : vil manec degen bait 
riten mit dem wirte, man fuort ouch mit in dan 
vil der edeln sptse, die di helede solden h&n. 

Geladen vil der rosse kom vor in iiber Rin, 12 

die den jegeren truogen br6t unde win, 
vleisc unde vische unt anders manegen rit, 
den ein kiinec so riche harte billichen hit. 

Sie hiejen herbergen fur den griienen wait, 13 

g£n's wildes abeloufe, die stolzen jagere bait, 

d& si dk jagn solden, uf einen wert vil breit. 

d6 kom der herre Sivrit : da; wart dem kiinege geseit. 

Von den jagtgesellen wurden gar bestin 14 

die warte an alien enden. dd sprach der kiiene man, 
Sivrit der starke, ' wer sol uns durch den wait 
wisen vor den bergen, ir recken kiien unde bait ?' 



10 umbe vie (fangen), he clasped. — tr&V, he caressed. 

1 1 durch willen, for the sake of. 

12 rdt (Vorrath), supply. — harte billichen, very rightly. 

13 hie^en herb., they placed the meet (or camp) in front of the wood- 

land green.— geri s wildes a. (= gegen den ablouf des w.), near 
the outlet of the game. — dd, where they were to go a-chasing, on 
a watery plain, full broad. — wert, island. 

14 warte w. bestdn, the watching places were taken by the huntsmen. 

— wisen, show the way. 
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' J& miiejen wir uns scheiden,' - sprach d6 Hagene- 1 5 

' 6 daj wir beginnen hie ze jagene ; 

da bi wir bekennen, ich unt der herre min, 

wer die besten jagere an dirre waltreise sin. 

Liut unt ouch gehiinde wir suln teilen gar: 16 

s6 ker ieslicher swar er gerne var. 

der danne jage daj beste, des sage man im danc' 

dd wart ir biten niht zen herbergen lane. 

Do sprach der herre Sivrit • ich hk der hunde rat, 17 

niwan einen bracken, der s6 genojjen h&t 

daj er die verte erkenne der tiere durch den tan.' 

dd schuof der kiinec Gunther zuo zim den er wolde han. 

D6 nam ein jagermeister einen guoten spiirhunt: 18 

er brahte den herren in einer kurzen stunt 

da si vil tiere funden. swaj der von legere stuont, 

diu erjageten die gesellen, sd noh guote jagere tuont. 

Swaj ir der bracke ersprancte, diu sluoc mit siner hant 19 

Sivrit der vil kiiene, der helt uj Niderlant. 

sin ros daj liuf so sere daj ir im niht entran. 

daj lop an dem gejagede er vor in alien da gewan. 



15 ddbi wir bekennen , thereby we shall know. 

16 liut, &c, men and dogs. — kSr (kehre), let each turn to where he 

likes to go. — ikr biten, their waiting at the camp was soon over. 

17 rdt (entrathen), I can do without a pack, I do not need a whole 

pack, except one hound.— genoifcen, who has so tasted blood, a 
technical hunting term for «is so trained to the chase, that,' &c. 
— verte (G. Fahrte), the track. — schuof (schaffen), procured for 
him. 

18 spur/hunt, lime hound. — swa^ der, &c, whatever of these rose from 

the lair was hunted down by the sportsmen, as still, &c. 

19 j'zpza; z>, whatever of them the hound had started, these, Sec. — 

niht, ir = none of them. — lop = Lob. 
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Er was an alien dingen biderbe genuoc : 20 

sin tier was daj erste, daj er ze tdde sluoc, 

ein vil starkej halpfwol, mit der sinen hant. 

dar nach er harte schiere einen grimmen lewen vant. 

D6 der wart ersprenget, den sch6j er mit dem bogen : 2 1 
eine scharpfe stralen h£t er dar in gezogen : 
der lewe lief nach dem schujje wan drier spriinge lane, 
die sinen jagtgesellen die sagten Sivride danc. 

Dar nach sluoger schiere einen wisent unde elch, 22 
starker ure viere unt einen grimmen schelch. 
sin ros truog in s6 balde, daj ir im niht entran : 
hirj oder hinden kund im we*nec iht engan. 

Einen eber grdjen den sach der spiirehunt: 23 

als er begunde vliehen, do kom an der stunt 
des selben gejagedes meister, der bestuont in uf der sla. 
daj swin vil zornecliche lief an den kiienen recken S&. 

D6 sluog in mit dem swerte der Kriemhilde man : 24. 

ej he*te ein ander jagere sd sanfte niht getan. 

dd er in h£t ervellet, man vie den spiirehunt. 

do wart sin jagt daj riche wol den Buregonden kunt. 

20 biderbe, valiant, manly. — halpful, a young boar, ixomful, a boar, 

and haib (Grimm). The huge lion, the elk, and the schelch (or 
goat-stag), mentioned lower down, do not add to the probability 
of the narrative, which shows traces of having been subjected to 
interpolation. 

21 dar in gezogen, he had put therein, i. e. into the bow, a sharp 

arrow. — wan, only three more steps. 

22 wisent, buffalo. — ure, ure-oxen, an animal once common in Germany. 

23 eber, boar. — gejagedes meister, the master of the hunt, i, e, Sieg- 

fried. — bestuont, he met him on the forest track ; sld for sldge, 
the place where trees have been cleared. — lief, ran at him at once. 

24 so samfte, so easily. — erfellet, brought him down. — vie = fienc, 

i. e, they leashed the dog. — sin jagt, his successful hunt. 
K 
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D6 sprachen sine jagere • mage; mit hulden wesn, 25 
sd lat uns, herre Sivrit, der tier ein teil genesn : 
ir tuot uns hiute laere den berc unt ouch den wait.' 
des begunde smielen der degn kiiene unde bait. 

D6 hdrtens allenthalben ludem unde do; : 26 

von liute unt ouch von hunden der schal was s6 gr6;, 
da; in da von antwurte berge unt ouch der tan. 
vier unt zweinzec ruore die jagere heten verlan. 

D6 muose vil der tiere verliesen da da; lebn : 27 

d6 wanden si da; fuegen, da; man in miieste geben 
den pris an dem gejagede. des enkunde niht geschehn, 
dd der starke Sivrit wart zer viwerstete gesehn. 

Da; pirsen was ergangen, unt idoch niht gar. 28 

die zem viwer wolden, di brahten mit in dar 

vil maneger hande tiere unt wildes genuoc. 

hey, wa; man des zer kiichen des kuneges ingesinde truoc ! 

D6 hie; der kunec kunden den jagern ii; erkorn, 29 

da; er enbi;en wolde : d6 wart vil lut ein horn 

zeiner stunt geblasen, da mit in wart erkant, 

da; man den fursten edele da zen herbergen vant. 



25 mag eT, mit hulden w., if it can be so, consistently with kindness, 

leave us a portion of the animals alive; you make mount and 
forest empty to-day. — smielen, smile. 

26 allenth^ all around. — ludem, noise and din. — ruore, packs. — verldn, 

let loose. 

27 dd wanden si, &c, then they (Gunther's men) thought it right 

(fuegen, intr. verb, to be appropriate) that the prize should be 
theirs.— des, of this nothing could happen. — viewerstete, at the 
place of the fire. 

28 ergangen, ended (ergdn). — maneger hand, like ' allerhand, allerlei,' 

= all sorts of. 

29 enbtzen, lunch. — Reiner stunt (= an der st., ze stunt) = all at once. 
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Ein Sivrides jagere sprach ' ich han vernomen 30 

von eines homes dujje, daj wir nu suln komen 

zuo den herbergen : antwurten ich des wil.' 

do wart nach den jageren gevraget blasende vil. 

D6 sprach der herre Sivrit ' nu riime ouch wir den tan ! ' 3 1 
sin ros daj truog in ebene : si ilten mit im dan. 
si ersprancten mit ir scalle ein tier vil gremelich, 
daj was ein ber wilde. do sprach der degn hinder sich : 

'Welt ir uns hergesellen kurzewile wern, 32 

den bracken suit ir lazen : ja sih ich einen bern, 

der sol zen herbergen mit uns hinnen varn. 

swie iibel er gebare, ern kan sihs nimmer bewarn.' 

Der bracke wart verlajen : der ber spranc von dan. ^^ 

dd wolde in erriten der Kriemhilde man : 

er kom in ein gevelle, done kunde's niht wesn. 

daj starke tier dd wande vor dem jagere genesn. 

D6 spranc von sinem rosse der stolze ritter guot, 34 

er begunde laufen s6re : daj tier was unbehuot, 
ej enkunde im niht entrinnen. d6 vienger ej zehant : 
ane allerslahte wunden der helt ej schiere gebant. 

Kratzen noch gebtjen kundej niht den man : 35 

er bandej zuo dem satele. gewalteclichen dan 
braht er; an die fiurstat durch stnen h6hen muot 
z'einer kurzewile, der recke kiiene unde guot. 



30 du% =s noise (G. Tosen). — blasende vil, by much horn-blowing. 

31 r&men, quit. — ebene, adv., lightly. — ilten, hurried.— erspranctcn y 

roused. — gremelich, grim. 

32 wern (G. gewahren), grant, — gebare, he may behave. 

33 verldyn, loosen. — gefeUe, defile. — niht wesn, it could not be done 

viz. killing the bear. 

34 umbehuot, off its guard. — allerslahte, the slightest. 

K 2 
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Wie rehte weigerliche er zen herbergen reit ! 36 

sin g£r was vil michel, stare unde breit : 

im hieng ein starkej w&fen nider an den sporn : 

von vil rdtem golde fuorter ein h£rlichej horn. 

Von begjerm birsgewaete geh6rt ir nie gesagen. 37 

einen rock von swarzem pfellel den sah man in tragen, 
unt einen huot von zobele der riche was genuoc. 
hey, waj er guoter porten an sinem kochaere truoc ! 

Ein hut von einem pantel dar iiber was gezogn 38 

durch richeite unt durch siieje ; ouch fuorter einen bogn 
den man ziehen muose mit antwerke dan, 
der in spannen solde, em hSte ej selbe get&n. 

Von einer ludemes hiute was allej sin gewant : 39 

von houpte unz an daj ende gestreut man drufe vant. 
fig der liehten riuhe vil manec goldes zein 
ze beiden sinen siten dem kuenen jagermeister schein. 

Ouch fuorter Palmungen, ein ziere w&fen breit, 40 

s6 stare unt ouch s6 scherpfe : wie vreislich ej sneit, 
sw& man ej sluoc uf helme ! sin ecke waren guot. 
der herliche jagere der was vil hdhe gemuot. 



36 weigerliche, proudly. 

37 pftUel, silkstuff. — zobel, sable, fur.— porten, braiding. — hochar y 

quiver. 

38 pantel, panther.— ^ gezogn, drawn over his quiver. — durch richeite, 

for die sake of splendour, and for the [sake of its sweet smell. — 
mit antwerke, by machinery. — dan (-ziehen), to draw the bow = 
spannen. — ern' hite, unless he had done it himself. 

39 ludemes hiute = otter skin.— gestreut, speckled, spotted fur. — riuhe, 

"his light fur-coat. — zein, gold thread glittered at both sides. 

40 vreislich es sneit, it cut terribly,— ecke, its edges. 
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Sit dag ich iuch der maere gar bescheiden sol, 41 

im was sin edel kocher vil guoter stralen vol, 

mit giildinen tiillen, diu sahs wol spannen breit : 

eg muose bald ersterben, swag er mit schiegen versneit. 

D6 reit der ritter edele vil weidenlichen dan. 42 

in sahen zuo zin kumende die Gunthers man : 
si liefen im engegene unt enpfiengen im dag marc, 
dd fuorter bi dem satele einen bern gr6g unt stare. 

Als er gestuont von rosse, do loster im diu bant 43 

von fiiegen unt von munde : do erlutte da zehant 
vil grdge dag gehiinde, swag des den bern sach. 
dag tier ze walde wolde : die liute hSten ungemach. 

Der ber von dem schalle durch die kiichen geriet : 44 
hey, wag er kuchenknehte von dem fiure schiet ! 
vil keggel wart geriieret, zerfiieret manec brant, 
hey, wag man guoter spise in der aschen ligen vant ! 

D6 sprungen von dem sedele die herren unt ir man : 45 

der ber begunde ziirnen. der kiinec hieg d6 Ian 

alleg dag gehiinde dag an seilen lac. 

waer eg wol verendet, si heten vroelichen tac. 

Mit bogen unt mit spiegen - niht langer man dag lie - 46 
d6 liefen dar die Snellen, da der ber gie : 



41 guldine tiillen, gilt scabbard-holes (for inserting the arrows in the 

quiver). — diu sacks wol sp, b., the points (or steel portion) some 
hands' -breadth broad. 

42 weidenlichen, sportsmanlike. 

43 Idster, he loosened. — erldtte, yelped forth. — ungemach, (felt) un- 

easiness. 

44 geriet, got into. — schiet, he drove. — zerfiieret, scattered many a log. 

45 sedele, seat, settle. 
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so vil was der hunde, dag d& niemen schd;. 

von dem grd;en schalle beidiu berc unt wait erdo;. 

Der ber begunde vliehen vor den hunden dan : 47 

im enkunde niht gevolgen wan Kriemhilde man. 
der erliefen mit dem swerte, ze tdde er in dd sluoc. 
bin wider zuo der kuchen man den bern sider truoc. 

Do spr&chen die da; sihen, er waer ein kreftec man, 48 
die stolzen jagtgesellen hie; man zen tischen gin : 
uf einen schoenen anger sa; ir d& genuoc. 
waj man dd richer spise den jagtgesellen dar truoc ! 

Die schenken komen seine, die tragen solden win. 49 

e; enkunde ba; gedienet nimmer heleden sin, 

heten si dar under niht so valschen muot, 

so waeren wol die degene vor alien schanden behuot. 

Done h6te niht der sinne der kiiene veige man, 50 

daz er sich ir untriuwe kiinde hin verst&n : 

er was in ganzen tugenden alles valsches bio;. 

sins sterbes muose engelten sit der sin nie niht gend;. 

D6 sprach der herre Sivrit ' wunder mich des hat, 5 1 
sit man uns von der kuchen git so manegen r&t, 



46 scho% y shot, viz. for fear of hitting the dogs. 

47 niht wan, nobody but. — erliefen, erloufen, perf., he overtook him. — 

sider, thereupon. 

48 anger, meadow-land. 

49 seine, slowly, ironically, for not at all, — ba$, better than they (in 

all other respects, but the wine) no heroes could be attended. — 
behuot, free. 

50 done (for dock ne), however, the bold and doomed man had no 

idea. — verstdn, of suspecting their treachery. — entgelten, he had 
to atone subsequently for his death, who never enjoyed it. 

51 rdt, supply. 
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durch waj uns die schenken bringen niht den win : 
man enpflege baj der jagere, ine wil niht jagtgeselle sin. 

Ich h6te wol gedienet, daj man min naeme war.' 5 2 

der kiinec ob dem tische sprach in valsche dar 
• man solj iu gerne biiejen, swes wir gebresten han : 
wir sin von Hagenen schulde hiut ine trinken bestan.' 

D6 sprach der von Tronege ' vil libere herre min, 53 

ich wande da; diz pirsen hiute solde sin 

da zem Spehtsharte : den win den sande ich dar. 

sin wir hie ungetrunken, wie wol ihj immer mer bewar !' 

D6 sprach der herre Sivrit * ir lip der habe undanc! 54 

man sold mir siben saume win tint lutertranc 

habn her gefueret : d6 des niht mohte sin, 

d6 solde man uns naher han gesidelt an den Rin.' 

D6 sprach aber Hagene ' ir edeln ritter bait, 55 

ich weij hie vil nahen einen brunnen, der ist kalt : 
daj ir niht enziirnet ; da suln wir hine gan.' 
der rat wart manegem degene ze grdjen sorgen getan. 



51 enpflege, unless sportsmen are better cared for, I will not, &c. 

52 gedienet, merited. — bue^en, apologize, beg pardon. — gebresten, 

want. 

53 Spessart forest, nearer to the Maine, is still more distant from 

Worms than the Odenwald ; some editions place the scene of the 
murder in the Vasgau or Vosges mountains, on the other side of 
the river.— sin wir, &c, if we are here without drink, I shall in 
future evermore guard against it [Simrock : doch vermeid' ich es 
hinfort]. 

54 undanc, a plague on their body ! — saume, cart-loads. — lutertranc, 

spiced claret. 
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Den helt von Niderlanden dwanc des durstes ndt : 56 
den tisch er deste ziter riicken dan gebot : 
er wolde fiir die berge zuo dem brunnen gan. 
dd was der rat mit meine von den degenen getan. 

Diu tier man hiej uf wagenen fueren in daj lant, 57 

diu da verhowen h&e diu Sivrides hant : 
man jah im grdjer 6ren, swer ej ie gesach. 
Gunther sine triuwe vaste an Sivride brach. 

D6 si dannen wolden zuo der linden breit, 58 

dd sprach aber Hagene ' mir ist dicke daj geseit, 
daj niht gevolgen kiinne dem Kriemhilde man, 
swenner wolde gahen : hey, wolder uns daj sehn Ian V 

D6 sprach von Niderlanden der herre Sivrit 59 

' ir mugt ej wol versuochen, welt ir mir loufen mite 
ze wette zuo dem brunnen. s6 daj si getan, 
der sol han gewunnen, den man siht ze vorderst stan.' 

' Nu welle ouch wirj versuochen,' sprach Hagene der 60 

degn. 
dd sprach der starke Sivrit. ' s6 wil ich mich legn 
fiir die iwern fueje nider an daj gras.' 
d6 Gunther daj gehdrte, hey, wie lieb im daj was ! 



56 dwanc, galled, parched. — mit meine, with evil intent. 

57 jah (jehen), assured. — swer, &c, whoever saw it, or them.— -faste, 

greatly. 

58 niht — nothing, nobody. — swenner, whenever he was determined to 

run. 

59 so da% si, if that be done. 

60 s3 wil ich, Sec, in that case (while you start before me) I will lie 

down in the grass here at your feet. 
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D6 sprach,der degn kiiene ' ich wil iu maere sagn : 61 
allej min gewaete wil ich an mir tragn, 
den g$r zuo dem schilte unt al min pirsgewant ; ' 
den kocher zuo dem swerte vil schier er umbe gebant. 

D6 zugen si diu kleider von dem libe dan : 62 

in zwein wijen hemeden sach man si beide stin. 
sam zwei wildiu pantel sie liefen durch den kl6 ; 
doch sah man bi dem brunnen. den Snellen Sivriden e. 

Den pns an alien dingen truoger vor manegem man. 63 
<laj swert er ldste balde, den kocher leit er dan, 
sinen ger den starken leinter an der linden ast : 
bi des prunnen vlujje stuont der hSrliche gast. 

Di Sivrides tugende w£ren harte grdj : 64 

den schilt leit er nidere al d& der brunne vloj : 
swie harte s6 in durste, der helt doch niene tranc 
£ daj der kiinec kceme. daj duhte Sivriden lane. 

Der brunne was vil kiiele luter unde guot. 65 

Gunther sich dd legete nider zuo der fluot : 

<laj wajjer mit dem munde er von der fluote nam. 

si gedihten daj ouch Sivrit nach im miiese tuon alsam. 

Do engalt er siner ziihte. den bogen unt daj swert 66 
daj truog allej Hagene von im danewert : 



•6 1 nuere, something. — gebant, he tied, girt, round him his arms— to 
give them more odds. 

62 si beide refers to Gunther and Hagen, who run in their shirts. 

63 leinter, leaned he ; leit er for legte er. 

64 s'wie harte, however thirsty he was. — duhte (dunken), seemed. 

65 lilter, clear. 

66 do engalt er, &c, then he suffered for his good breeding. — dane- 

wert, thence away. 
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dd spranger hin widere da er den g$r da vant : 
er sach nach eime kriuze an des kiineges gewant. 

D6 der herre Sfvrit ob dem brunnen tranc, 67 

er schdj in durch daj kriuze, daj iij der wunden spranc 
day bluot im von dem herzen an die Hagenen wat. 
s6 grdje missewende ein helt nu nimmer mSr begat. 

Den ger gegen dem herzen stecken er im lie ; 68 

alsd angestlichen ze fliihten Hagene nie 

gelief noch in der werlde vor decheinem man, 

dd sich der herre Sivrit der starken wunden versan. 

Der recke tobliche von dem brunnen spranc : 69 

im ragete von dem herzen ein gSrstange lane. 

der furste wande vinden bogen oder swert : 

sd miiese wesn Hagene nach sime dienste gewert. 

D6 der sSre wunde des swertes niht envant, 70 

done h£t et er niht mSre wan des schildes rant : 
den zuhter von dem brunnen : dd lief er Hagenen an : 
done kunde im niht entrinnen der vil ungetriwe man. 



67 scho% = pierced him. — w&t, dress (shirt). — begiU = perpetrates such 

misdeeds ever again. 

68 gelief, from loufen with ge-, he ran in order to fly. — versan, from 

versinnen, to become conscious of. 

69 tobeliche, raging mad. — ragete, stood out. — w&nde, hoped (to find). — 

gewert (G. gewahrt), then H. would have received his due. 

70 sire-wunde, the sorely wounded. — des swertes is gen., depending on 

niht. — In M. H. G., similarly as in French ('pas de'), the gen. is 
required to express non-existence. — et, even. — niht mire wan, not 
more than. — des sc. rant, for : den schilt ; lit. the rim of his 
shield. — zuhter (zucken), he snatched. 
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Swie wunt er was zem t6de, so krefteclich er sluoc, 7 1 

daj ujer dem schilde draete genuoc 

des edelen gesteines : der schilt vil gar zebrast. 

sich h£te gerne errochen der vil herliche gast. 

Hegene muose vallen von siner hant zetal. 72 

von des slages krefte der wert vil lute erhal. 
h$t er daj swert enhende, s6 waer ej Hagenen t6t : 
der helt entran vil kiime uj der angestlichen n6t. 

Sin kraft was im gewichen, ern kunde niht gestan : 73 

sines lfbes sterke diu muose gar zergan, 

wand er des tddes zeichen bt liehter varwe truoc. 

sit wart er beweinet von schcenen vrouwen genuoc. 

D6 viel in die bluomen der Kriemhilde man : 74. 

daj bluot von sinen wunden sach man vaste gan. 
dd begunder schelten -des twanc in michel not- 
die uf in geraten h&ten den vil ungetriwen tot. 

D6 sprach der s^re wunde ' ja, ir vil boese zagn, 75 

waj hilfet mich min dienest, daj ir mich habt erslagen ? 
ich was iu ie getriuwe : des ich engolten han. 
ir habt an iwern magen leider iibele getan. 

Die sint da von bescholten, swaj ir wirt geborn, 76 

her nach disen ziten. ja habt ir iwern zorn 

vil iibele gerochen an dem libe min : 

mit laster ir gescheiden suit von guoten recken sin.' 

71 drate (draegen), there flew from. 

72 wert t meadow. — erhal, rang. 

73 geslan, stand upright. — bi liehter varwe, in his pallid complexion. 

75 zagn = ye cravens. — leider (plural of leit), grievous harm. 

76 bescholten, disgraced will be those who are born of them.-rlaster, 

with shame. 
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Die liute liefen alle da er erslagen lac. 77 

ej was ir genuogen ein freudeldser tac : 
die iht triwe h£ten, von den wart er bekleit. 
daz hete wol gedienet der ritter kiien unt gemeit. 

Der kiinec von Burgonden klagete sinen tdt. 78 

dd sparch der verchwunde ' daj ist ane n6t. 
daj der nach schaden weinet, der in da hat getan. 
der dienet michel schelten : ej waere bejjer verlan.' 

D6 sprach der grimme Hagene ' jane weij ich waj 79 

ir kleit. 
ej hat nu allej ende, unser sorge unt unser leit : 
wir vinden ir vil kleine, die turren uns bestan. 
wol mich deich siner herschaft han ze rate getan.' 

' Ir mugt iuch lihte riiemen,' -sprach d6 Sivrit- 80 

' h^t ich an iu erkennet den mortlichen sit. 

ich hete wol behalten vor iu minen lip. 

mich enriwet niht s6 s£re s6 frou Kriemhilt min wip. 

Nu mue je got erbarmen, deich ie gewan den suon, 8 1 
dem man solch itewijen sol nach den ziten tuon, 
daj sine mage iemen mit morde habn erslagn. 
moht ich/ -s6 sprach Sivrit- ' daj solt ich billiche 
klagn. 

77 ir genuogen^ to many of them. — bekleit — beklaget. 

78 verchwunde (from verch, the seat of life), the deadly- wounded. — 

nach schaden , he should weep over injury who did it. — der dienet, 
he deserves great scolding. 

79 ir klei^ indeed, I know not why ye moan. — kleine die turren^ few 

who will venture to fight us. — ze rdte tuon, to put an end to. 

80 sit, character. — enriwet, (nothing) distresses me as much as. 

81 itewizen, such reproach. — mbcht ich, if I were able. 



\ 
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Zer werlde wart nie mSre grcejer mort begin,' 82 

-sprach er zuo dem kiinege- ' denne an mir ist getan. 
ich behielt iu lib unt 6re in angestlicher n6t : 
ich hans engolten sere, daj ihj iu ie sd wol erbdt.' 

Dd sprach vil seneliche der verchwunde man 8$ 

4 welt ir, kiinec riche, triwen iht began 

in der werlt an iemen, lat iu bevolhen sin 

uf triwe unt uf genade die lieben triutinne min. 

Unt lat si des geniejen, daj si iuwer swester si : 84 

durch aller fursten tugende wont ir mit triwen bi. 
mir miiejen warten lange min vater unt mine man : 
ej enwart nie frowen mSre an friunde leider getan.' 

Er rampf sich bitterliche, als im diu ndt gebdt, 85. 

unt sprach dd jaemerliche ' der mortliche tdt 
mag iuch wol geriuwen her nach disen tagen : 
geloubt an rehten triuwen, daj ir iuch selben habt 

erslagn.' 

Die bluomen allenthalben von bluote waren naj. 86- 

dd ranger mit dem tdde : unlange tet er daz, 

wande in des tddes wafen al ze sere sneit : 

do mohte reden niht m£re der recke kiien unt gemeit. 



82 erbSty served. — behielt, kept, entertained. 

83 seneliche (sehnen, to long), lovingly. — m. liben tr. t my dear wife. 

84 wont bi ir = protect her with all princely nobleness. — enwart y 

was never. — mir warten, will have long to wait for me. 

85 rampf (rimpfen), he writhed. 

86 rang, wrestled. 
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D6 die herren sahen, daj der helt was tot, 87 

si leiten in uf einen schilt, der was von golde r6t, 
unt wurden des ze r&te, wie daj solde ergan, 
daj man ej verhaele, daj ej h£t Hagene getin. 

Do sprachen ir genuoge ' uns ist iibele geschehn. 88 

ir suit ej heln alle, unt suit geliche jehn, 

da er rite jagn eine, der Kriemhilde man, 

in sliiegen sch&chaere, da er fuere durch den tan.' 

Do sprach der ungetriuwe ' ich fuere'n in daj lant. 89 

mir ist vil unmaere, unt wirt ej ir bekant, 

diu sd hat getriiebet miner frowen muot : 

ej ahtet mih vil ringe, swaj si weinens getuot.' 

Von dem selben brunnen, dsL Sivrit wart erslagen, 90 

suit ir diu rehten maere von mir hoeren sagn : 

vor dem Otenwalde ein dorf lit, Otenhein ; 

da vliujet noch der brunne. des ist zwifel dehein. 



88 jehn g., all alike say.— -jagn eine, when he was hunting all 

alone, robbers slew him. 

89 fiieren, I will conduct him. — unmare, I care little. — ringe, little. 
•90 zwifel dehein, of this there is no doubt. 
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SEVENTEENTH ADVENTURE. 

HOW SIEGFRIED WAS BEWAILED AND BURIED. 

Do erbiten si der nahte, unt fuoren iiber Rin. 
von heleden kunde nimmer wirs gejaget sin : 
ein tier daj si da sluogen, daj weinten edeliu kint. 
ji muosen sin engelten vil guote wigande sint. 

Von grdjer iibermiiete mugt ir nu hoeren sagn, 
unt von starker r&che ; do hiej Hagene tragn 
Sivride, den herren von Nibelunge lant, 
fur eine kemen&ten, d& man Kriemhilde vant. 

Er hiej in also tdten legn an die tiir, 

daj si in d& solde vinden, s6 si der gienge fur 

hin zer mettine e daj ej wiirde tac, 

der diu frowe Kriemhilt deheine selten verlac. 

Man lute di zem minister nich gewonheit. 
d6 wachte diu frouwe vor ir manege meit : 
si bat ir balde bringen lieht unt ir gewant. 
dd kom ein kameraere d& er Sivriden vant. 



i erbiten, perf. of erbiten, with gen., to wait ior.—wirs, comp. of 
iibel. — tier — deer. 

3 in also tdten, him thus lifeless. — verlac (verliegea), to miss by 

sleeping. 

4 ir manege meit, her many maids (meit = magete). — wachte, from 

wee ken. — vor, adv., previously. 
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Er sach in bluotes roten : sin wat was elliu nag. 5 

dag eg stn herre waere, niht enwesser dag. 
hin zer kemenaten dag lieht truog an der hant 
von dem vil leider maere sit vrou Kriemhilt ervant. 

Do si mit ir vrouwen zem miinster wolde gan, 6 

do sprach der kameraere ' ja suit ir stille stan : 
eg lit vor dem gademe ein ritter tot erslagn.' 
da begunde Kriemhilt harte unmaegliche klagn. 

E dag si reht erfunde dag eg waere ir man, 7 

an die Hagenen vrage denken si began, 
wier in wolde vristen. do wart ir £rste leit : 
ir was al ir freuden mit sime tode widerseit. 

Do seic si zuo der erden, dag si niht ensprach : 8 

die schoenen freudelosen ligen man do sach. 

der edeln frowen jamer wart unmagen grog. 

do erschre si nach unkrefte, dag al diu kemenate erdog. 

Do spach ir ingesinde ' wag, ob eg ist ein gast V 9 

dag bluot ir ugem munde von herzen jamer brast : 
si sprach ' eg ist Slvrit, der mln vil lieber man : 
eg hat geraten Priinhilt, dag eg hat Hagene getan.' 

Diu frowe bat sich wisen da si den recken vant. 10 

si huop sin schoene houbet mit ir wigen hant. 



5 rdten, all red with blood. — elliu, all over. — enwesser = he knew not. 

6 gadem, room. 

7 wierw.f., how he would protect him. — irste, adv., first. — widerseit, 

bid farewell. 

8 seic, sank, from sigen. 

9 gast, a stranger. 

10 bat s. w., had herself shown to. 
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swie rot er was von bluote, si hSt in schier bekant. 
do was missevarwe des kiienen degenes gewant. 

Do rief vil jaemerliche diu kiineginne milt 1 1 

' ow^ mir miner leide : nune ist dir din schilt 

mit swerten niht verhouwen- du list ermorderot ! 

unt wesse ich wer daj tate, ich net im immer sinen tot. 

Allej ir gesinde klagt unde schre* 12 

mit ir vil lieben frouwen, wande in was starke w6 
umbe ir vil edeln herren, den si da he"ten v'lorn, 
d6 he*t gerochen Hagene harte Priinhilde zorn. 

Do sprach diu jamerhafte ' man sol hin gan 1 3 

unt wecken harte balde die Sivrides man, 

unt sol ouch Sigemunde disiu maere sagen, 

ob er mir helfen welle den herren Sivriden klagen.' 

Do lief ein bote balde da er ligen vant 14 

die Sivrides helede von Nibelunge lant. 

mit disen leiden maeren wachter manegen man : 

die sprungen ane sinne vil balde von ir betten dan. 

Ouch kom der bote schiere da der kiinec lac. 1 5 

Sigemunt der herre des slafes niht enpflac : 
ich waen sin herze im sagete daj im da was geschehn, 
era mohte sinen lieben sun lebenden nimmer m£ gesehn. 



10 missevarwe, stained. 

1 1 verhowen, hacked to pieces. — unt wesse, &c, and knew I who did 

it, I would for ever think of his death. 

12 wande in was, &c, for they, too, felt deep sorrow for their noble 

lord ; for (they said) Hagen had cruelly venged the wrath of 
Brunhild. 
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' Wachet, herre Sigemunt, wande ir suit balde gan 16 
ze Kriemhilt miner frouwen. der ist ein leit getan, 
dag ir vor alien leiden an ir herze gat : 
dag suit ir klagen helfen, wandeg iuch sfcre bestat.' 

Uf rihte sich do Sigemunt : er sprach ' wag sint diu 17 

leit 
der schoenen Kriemhilde, di du mir hast geseit V 
der bote sprach mit jamer ' si muog von schulden 

klagen : 
ja ist von Niderlanden der kiiene Slvrit erslagn.' 

Do sprach der herre Sigemunt ' lat dag schimpfen sin 1 8 
unt also boesiu maere von dem sune min, 
da$ ir dag saget iemen, dag er sf erslagn ; 
wande ich enkunde in nimmer unz an min ende 

verklagn.' 

* Unt welt ir niht gelouben dag ir mich hceret sagn, 19 

ir miigt wol selbe hceren Kriemhilde klagn 

unt alleg ir gesinde den Sivrides t6t.' 

vil sSre erschrac d6 Sigemunt : des gie im groegliche n6t. 

Mit hundert sinen mannen er von den betten spranc. 20 
si zuchten zuo den handen diu scharpfen wafen lane : 
si liefen zuo dem wuofe vil seneliche dan. 
dd k6men tusent recken, des kiienen Sivrides man. 



16 wande^i &c, as it concerns you much. 

1 7 van schulden, for a reason. 

18 schimpfen, jesting. — verklagn, cease to mourn for him. 

20 zuchten, snatched.— wuof, wzRmg.—seneliche, full longingly. 
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Da si s6 jaemerliche die frowen hdrten klagen. 21 

do wanden sumeliche, si solden kleider tragn : 
jane mohten si der sinne vor leide niht gehabn. 
in was vil starkiu swaere in ir herzen begrabn. 

D6 kom der kiinec Sigemunt da er Kriemhilt vant : 22 
er sprach ' ow£ der reise her in ditze lant. 
wer hat mich mines kindes unt iuch iwers man 
bi sd guoten friunden vergebne ane getan ?' 

4 Hey, solde ich den bekennen,' - sprach dag edel wip- 23 
' holt enwiirde im nimmer min herze unt ouch der lip : 
ich getaet im als leide, dag die mage sin 
mit jamer miiesen weinen, dag wigget, von den schulden 

min.' 

Sigemunt mit armen den fursten umbeslog. 24 

do wart von sinen friunden der jamer also grog, 

dag von dem starken wuofe palas unde sal 

unt ouch diu stat ze Wormge von ir weinen erschal. 

Done kunde niemen troesten dag Sivrides wip. 25 

man zoch ug den kleidern den sinen schoenen lip: 
den edeln kiinec riche si leiten uf den rS. 
do was von grogem jamer sinen liuten alien w£. 



21 sumeliche, several of them reflected that they were so lightly clad. 

— der sinne (niht w. gen.), could have none of their senses. — swcere 
sorrow. 

22 vergebene Ane getan, has wantonly robbed us. 

23 bekennen, find out. — holt enwiirde, never would forgive him. — die 

mdge sin tn. w. f his kinsmen should have to weep through me. 
25 leiten, they laid upon the bier. 

L2 
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Do sprachen sine recken von Nibelunge lant 26 

1 in sol immer rechen mit willen unser hant. 
er ist in dirre biirege, der eg da h&t getan.' 
do ilten nach gewaefen alle Sfvrides man. 

Die ug erwelten recken mit scbilden komen dar. 27 

einlif hundert recken die hSt an siner schar 
Sigemunt der herre. den Stvrides tot 
den wolde er gerne rechen : des gie im waerlfche not. 

Sine wessen wen si solden mit strfte best&n, 28 

sine taeteng Gunther unde sine man, 
mit den der herre Sivrit an dag gejagede reit. 
Kriemhilt si sach gewafent : do was ir groeglfche leit. 

Swie stare ir jamer ware unt swie grog ir not, 29 

do vorhte si so s6re der Nibelunge tot 

von Gunthers mannen, dag si eg understuont : 

si warnt si giietliche, so friunt noch liebe friunde tuont. 

Do rief diu jamers rfche ' mtn her Sigemunt, 30 

wes welt ir beginnen ? iu enist niht rehte kunt : 
eg hat der kiinec Gunther so manegen kiienen man, 
ir sit verlorn alle, welt ir mit strtte si bestan.' 



26 rechen m, w., shall avenge him readily. 

27 des gie, &c, of that he had truly need, from e% g&t «<*/= there is 

need. 

28 sine wessen, they wot not. — sine t, unless G. did the deed and his 

men. 

29 swie s however.— •understuont, she prevented the fight. 

30 iu enist, it cannot be known to yon. 
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Mit uf erburten schilden ze strlte was in not. 3 1 

Kriemhilt diu fronwe bat unt ouch gebot, 

<iaj si; miden solden, die recken vil gemeit : 

ob si; niht wenden kiinde, daj waere ir b&denthalben leit. 

Si sprach ' herre Sigemunt, ir suit ej lajen stan 32 

unz ej sich baj gefuege : so wil ich minen man 
immer mit iu rechen. der mir in hat benomen, 
wirde ich des bewiset, ich sol im schadeliche komen. 

Eg ist der iibermiieten hie bi Rine vil : 33 

da von ich iu des strites raten niene wil : 

si habent wider einen ie wol drigec man. 

nu lag in got gelingen als si an uns gedienet han. 

Ir suit hie beliben, unt dolt mit mir diu leit. 34 

so ej tagen beginne, ir helde vil gemeit, 

so helfet mir besarken den minen lieben man.' 

do sprachen die degene ' daj sol werden getan.' 

Nune kiindiu niemen daj wunder vol gesagn 35 

von rittern unde frouwen, wie man die horte klagn. 
do wart man des wuofes in der stete gewar : 
vil der burgaere die komen gahende dar. 



31 Hf erburt, -with shields uplifted for battie they did call.— ^ not is* 

mir ze = I am desirous of. — bSdenthalben, for the sake of both 
sides. 

32 unz, &c, until matters mend.— -mit iu, help you to avenge. — 

brwisety convinced.— komen, I will visit him with destruction. 

33 ubermiieten, adj., there is of haughty warriors much. — niene rdten, 

dissuade from strife.— gelingen, let God give them such gains as 
they deserve to get, from their conduct to us. 

34 dolt (= duldet), endure.— gemeit, cheery. — besarken, put in a coffin. 

35 kiindiu, could to you. — dar= there (came going). 
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Si klagten mit den gesten, wande in was starke leit : 36 

die Sivrides schulde in niemen h£t geseit, 

wa von der edele recke verliir den sinen Up. 

do weinten mit den frouwen der guoten kaufliute wip. 

Smide hiej man gahen bewurken einen sarc 37 

von edelm marmelsteine, vil michel unde stare : 
man hiej in vaste binden mit gespenge guot. 
do was al den liuten harte trurec der muot. 

Diu naht diu was zergangen : man sagt, eg wolde 

tagen. 38 

do bat diu edele frouwe zuo dem munster tragen 
den vil edeln toten, ir vil lieben man : 
swaj er da friunde h£te, die sah man weinende gan. 

Do man in zem munster brahte, vil der glocken klanc ; 3$ 
man horte von den pfaffen vil michel gesanc. 
do kom der kiinec Gunther mit den slnen man, 
mit in der grimme Hagene, zuo dem wuofe gegan. 

Er sprach ' vil libiu swester, owe der leide din, 40 

daj wir der starken leide niht mohten iiber sin : 

wir miiegen klagn immer den sinen schoenen lip.' 

' daj tuot ir ane schulde,' sprach do daj jamerhafte wlp. 

' Waer iu dar umbe leide, sone wser es niht geschehn. 41 
ir hStet min vergejjen, des mag ich wol nu jehn, 



36 schulde, w& von, the offence for which, &c, nobody could tell. 

37 marmelsteitiy marble. — gespenge, spangling. 

40 iiber sin, could not have been spared. — dne sck., without cause. 

41 ir hitel, 8cc, you had forgotten me when I was parted from my 

d. husband — that I may well now affirm (jehen, w. gen.). 
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da ich da wart gescheiden von mime lieben man. 
daj wolde got von himele, wser ej mir selber getan ! ' 

' Dir ist von minen liuten leides niht geschehen :' 42 
-sprach der kiinec Gunther- ' des wil ich dir verjehn.' 
' die wellen sin unschuldec, die heijet naher gen* 
-sprach si- 'zuo der bare, daa; wir die warheit verstSn.' 

Dag ist ein michel wunder, vil dicke eg noch geschiht : 43 
swzt man den mortmeilen bi dem toten siht, 
so bluotent im die wunden, als ouch da geschach ; 
da von man die sculde da ze Hagene gesach. 

Die wunden vluggen s&re, also si taten e : 44 

die e* da s£re klageten, des wart nu michel m£. 
do sprach der kiinec Gunther ' ich wilj iuch wijjen Ian, 
in sluogen schachaere, Hagene hat es niht getan.' 

Si sprach 'die selben schachman sint mir wolbekant. 45 
got lag ej noch errechen siner friunde hant. 
Gunther unde Hagene, ja habt ir ej getan.' 
die Slvrides recken h6ten do ze strlte wan. 

Do sprach aber Kriemhilt ' nu dolt mit mir die not.' 46 

do komen dise beide da si in funden tot, 

G&rnot ir bruoder unt Glselher daj kint : 

in triwen si in klageten mit den anderen sint. 



41 war e%, &c, would it had been done to myself. 

43 mortmeile y from meilen, to stain, the blood-stained assassin. 

44 also si tdten S = just as they did before. — die i 9 &c, those who 

before had sorely wailed had now much more of it ; before des 
(referring to klageten) understand denen, to them. 

45 errechen, may God still cause it to be avenged by. — wdn ze strife, 

expected that the strife would commence. — do kamen, then came 
to the place where they found him dead, G. and G. sint, thereupon. 
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Si weinten innecliche den Kriemhilde man. 47 

man solde messe singen. zuo dem minister dan 
giengen allenthalben man wip unt kint : 
die sin doch lihte enbaren, die weinten Sivriden sint. 

GSrnot unt Giselher spracben ( swester min, 48 

nu trceste dich nach tode, als eg doch muog nu sin : 
wir wellens dich ergetzen die.wil unt wir gelebn.' 
done kunde ir trost decheinen zer werlde niemen gegebn. 

Sin sarc der was bereitet umben mitten tac : 49 

man huob in von der bare, da er uf lac. 
noch enwolde si den recken lagen niht begraben ; 
des muosen al die liute vil michel arebeite habn. 

In einen richen pfellel man den toten want. 50 

ich waene man da iemen ane weinen vant. 
do klagete herzenliche Uote ein edel wip 
unt alleg ir gesinde den sinen waetlichen lip. 

Do man dag gehorte, dag man zem miinster sane 5 1 

unt in gesarket h£te, vil grog wart der gedranc : 
durch willen siner s£le wag opfers man do truoc ! 
er h£te bi den vinden guoter friunde doch genuoc. 

Do man da gote gediente, dag vole huop sich von dan. 52 
do sprach diu kiineginne * irn suit niht eine Ian 



47 die sin, &c, those who easily could do without him, yet wept for S. 

48 nach tdde, take comfort about this death. — dich ergetzen^ we will 

make you forget it, compensate you as long as we have life. 

50 pfellel, silkstuff. 

5 1 opfers, offerings of coin at mass. 

52 irn suit nicht eine l&n = you must not leave me alone this night 

to watch the illustrious dead. 



1 
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mich hinte bewachen den tig erwelten degn ; 
eg ist an sime libe al min freude gelegn. 

Drl tage unt dri nahte wil ich in lagen stan 53 

unz ich mich wol geniete mins vil lieben man. 
wag, ob dag got gebiutet, dag mich ouch nimt der tot ? 
so waere wol verendet min aimer Kriemhilde not.' 

Zen herbergen giengen die liute von der stat. 54 

pfaffen unde miineche si beliben bat, 

unt alleg sin gesinde, dag sin von rehte pflac : 

si heten naht vil arge unt ouch vil miielichen tac. 

Ane eggen unt an trinken beleip da mariec man : 55 

die eg nemen wolden, den wart dag kunt getan, 
man gaebes in den vollen ; dag schuof Sigemunt. 
do was den Nibelungen michel arebeiten kunt. 

Die drie tagezite, so* wir hoeren sagn, 56 

di da singen kunden dag si muosen tragen 

vil michel arebeit durch ir herzen ser. 

si baten umbe die s£le des recken ktien unde h6r. 



52 gelegen, all my joy centres, depends on his person. 

53 mich geniete, until I have fully satiated myself of him, until I have 

had my fill of him. 

54 si beliben bat, she bade stay the priests. — n. vil arge, a very bad 

night. 

55 nibelungen in the first half of the poem means the men of Sieg- 

fried then possessors of the Nibelung hoard. In the second part 
it means the Burgundians, who took this hoard from Siegfried's 
widow. 
36 die da, &c, those priests who could sing bore very hard work 
through the sorrow of her (Kriemhild's) heart, because they had 
to pray for the soul of S. 
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Urbor uf der erden diu teiltes* in diu lant, 57 

swa so man diu kloster unt guote liute vant : 
ouch hieg si gebn den armen der slnen habe genuoc. 
si tet dem wol geliche dag si im holden willen truoc. 

An dem dritten morgen ze rehter messezit 58" 

so was bi dem miinster der kirchhof also wit 

von den lantliuten weinens harte vol : 

si dienten im nach tode als man lieben friunden sol. 

In den tagen vieren ist uns gesagt dag 59 

ze drlgec t&sent marken oder dannoch bag 

wart durch sine s£le den armen da gegebn. 

do was gelegn ringe sin grogiu schoene unt ouch sin lebru 

D6 gote wart da gedienet unt dag man da gesanc, 6a 

mit ungefuegem leide vil des volkes ranc. 

man hieg in ug dem miinster zuo dem grabe tragn. 

die sin doch llht enbaren, die sah man weinen unde klagn. 

Vil lute schriende dag vole gie mit im dan : 61 

vrd enwas da niemen, weder wip noch man. 
e er begraben wiirde, man sane unde las : 
hey, wag der wisen pfaffen bi stner bivilde was ! 



57 urbor teilte si = she distributed land-rents (revenues) all over the 

land to convents. — si tit, &c, she proved by her actions (lit. did 
the like of that) that she bore him love. 

58 dienden, they requited him. 

59 gelegcn ringe = and yet his beauty and life were now reduced to a 

low state [Simrock : waren gar zerronnen]. 

60 ranc, wrestled with sorrow. 

61 vrd enwas, there was no happy face. — bivilde, the last duty, obse- 

quies. 
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E dag zem grabe koeme dag Sivrides wip, 62 

dd ranc mit solhem jamer der ir getriwer lip, 
dag man si mit wagger vil dicke da begog : 
eg war ir ungemuete harte unmaezliche grdg. 

Eg was ein michel wunner, dag si ie genas. 63. 

mit klage ir helfende vil manec frowe was. 

dd sprach diu kiineginne * ir Sivrides man, 

ir suit durch iwer triuwe dise genade an niir began. 

Lat mir nach mime leide dag kleine Jiep geschehn, 64. 
dag ich sin schoene houbet noch eines mueze sehn.' 
do bat sis also lange mit jamers siten stare, 
dag man wider uf brechen muose den herlichen sarc. 

Do brahte man die frouwen da si in ligen vant. 65 

si huop sin schoene houbet mit ir wigen hant : 
dd kustes' also toten den edeln ritter guot, 
ir vil liehten ougen ver leide weinten do bluot. 

Ein jsemerlichez scheiden wart do da getan 66 

man truoc die frowen dannen : sine mohte niht gegan. 
do lac in unsinne dag herllche wip : 
vor leide moht ersterben der ir vil wiinnecliche lip. 

Do man den edeln herren h6te nu begrabn, 67 

leit ane mage sah man die alle habn, 

die mit im komen waren von Nibelunge lant : 

vil selten wol gemuoten man do Sigemunden vant. 



64 siten = ways, air. 66 unsinn, faint. 
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Do was der etellcher, der drier tage lane 68 

vor dem starken leide niht aj noch entranc : 
doch enmohten si dem libe so gar geswichen niht ; 
si nSrten sich nach jamer, so noch gennogen geschiht. 



■68 ntrten sich, they recovered from their grief, as is generally the 
case.— geswichen, to forsake. 
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Sftenteuer, 101. 

Ablaut, 10, 85. 

BMajj, BMaftag, 9$. 

Addressing persons, manner of, 75 

31 War, 101. 

Adverbs in M. H. G., 49. 

3le$nfl<$, 92. 

MBetn, 75. 

Ampliiicatives, 87. 

Anglo-Saxon, 29. 

Sngft, 101. 

Stoat*, 98. 

grmirufl, 101. 

3tamit$, 101. 

Aryans, 5. 

9bgtoo$n, 101. 

Article, Gothic, 19. 

O.H.G.,37- 

M. H. G., 44. 

Barn, 74. 
33c, prefix, 69, 98- 
JBetyte, ior. 
$ieber, 101. 
SBrftutigam, iok 
JBre^ung, 11. 
Brooder, 48. 
Buhurt, 74. 
Surfty, 101. 
SBufie, 101. 



Campe, 82. 
Centner, 102. 
©frorfrettag, 102. 
Comparative, 21, 37, 48. 
Consonant shifting, 1 1, 34. 
Sorf, 91. 
3>ant$trf<9, 102. 
Dehnungszeichen, 71. 
JDemuty, 102. 
Denken, danken, 63. 
Dest, 52. 
JDejlo, 102. 
Deutsch, 8. 
Diminutives, 86. 
Dili, instr. dat., 52. 
Dual in Gothic, 22. 

E, long vowel, 10. 
E, short vowel, 34, 42. 

E, for a, o, i, u, in endings, 42. 
Gifer, 76. 

«itf, elf, 102. 

(Sinter, 102. 

En, negative enclitic, 64. 

(Sreigntf, 102. 

ffrfer, 102. 

Ermorderdt, 60, 145. 

F, or V, in M. H. G., 44. 
gajhtotyt, 102. 
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ffetteifen, 103. 

TOge*, 87. 

$tau, fcftufein, 75. 

%**>, 75- 
French words, 78. 

8fr4ebH I 03- 

8fro$n, frozen, &c, 103. 

dxotyo&tn, 77. 

Gan (ich), 61. 
G£n (ich), 62. 
(Sat, adj. = done, 103. 
<8e, prefix, 38, 53, 73, 96. 
®egeffen, 53- 
<8txH$t, 76. 
®efoenft, 103. 
©ettcibe, 76. 
<jewarn6t, 60. 
(Stenje, 76. 
Grummet, 103. 
Gunnen, 61. 

J&efcatfc 103. 
^&cit, *fcit, affix, 90. 
$eiife$te<fe, 103. 

Hoch-Dentsch, its stages, 41. 
QvCbfo, 103. 
We, 86. 

Instrumental Dative, 50, 52. 

Sungfer, 103. 

Kanzleisprache, 69. 
Kemenate, 74. 
Konrad, 87. 

Salai 77. 
Mini, 103. 
Latin words, 78. 



Lautverschiebung, 34. 
Leibnitz, 81. 
Setybont, 103. 
Setynam, 104.) 
Semttoanb, 104. 
Sieberttdfc 104. 
Lithuanian, 5. ' 
men, 23, 77. 
£00, 104. 

Low German, 26. 
Luther, 66, 67, 68. 

Mac, mdgen, 74. 
Mark (horse), 74. 
Watt, 104. 
SRaufamrf, 104. 
SReertetttg, 104. 
SWeincib, 104. 
STOeffe, 104. 
SReflfag, 104. 
Michel, adj., 49. 

9laQhat, 104. 

S^a^tigaU, 104. 

Nibelungen, 153. 

9lip, ending of nouns, 81, 90. 

Opitz, 81. 

$itgrtm, 104. 
Purists, 77. 

Reduplication, 38, 57. 
Rhotacism, 15. 
Runic writing, 13. 

©antftog, 104. 

®<W 75> I °4- 
©c^uljc, 105. 
©egen, 105. 
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Spelling Reform of 1880, 71. 
Sprachreiniger, 78. 
©ticfel, 87, 105. 
<§finbjftit$, 105. 
Swer, swa;, 53. 

Tar (ich), 61. 

£icf, adj., 105. 

That, redupl. perf., 38. 

$$ttm, ending of nouns, 91. 

Xxumtf, 105. 

U, why written with curve, 72. 

Uf«, 77- 

Ulfilas, 16. 

Umjetfe^rt, 105. 

Uo, Swabian diphthong, 72. 

Ursprache, of German, 9. 

Uracil, Urentel, &c, 97. 

SBogt, 76. 



SBattflfa, 106. 

SBalnufc 106. 

War, for was, 73. 

SBetyer, 106. 

2Bele$er, 81. 

Welkin, SGBclfe, 75. 

2Belt, 105. 

SBerten, for future tense, 73. 

SBergeft, 105. 

SBettoolf, 105. 

SGBtyfen, 106. 

2Btmj>er, 105. 

SGBtnM&taut, 105. 

2Bitttof, 106. 

2Bo<$e, 106. 

Zesen, Ph. von, 82. 
Bunft (zemen), 86. 
3toteBei, 106. 



THE END. 



